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BEEF. 


I HAVE a tenderness for beef—for beef, I 
| mean to say, that does not fling defiance in 

my teeth. When the beef that I love and 
| take to my fireside has also a tenderness for 
me, my happiness in it is perfect. There is 
| one day in the year when hearts and homes 
are open: when every man goes through the 
_ chambers of his heart and stirs the fires that 
_ keep it warm: when he goes through the 
chambers of his house, and sees that the fires 
burn cheerily—here in a bed-room for the 
cousins coming to him through the cold, there 
| in adrawing-room, to make the laughing faces 
of the children ruddy as they sit about it ; in 
the dining-room he stokes tremendously, for 
| grandfather is chilly, and the snow lies on the 
window-sills, but the hottest fire in the house 
is made, of course, in order to do proper 
| justice to his beef. Even the churl who would 
shut a house-door in the face of his brother, 
| upon Christmas Day opens it gladly to his 

beef. May all kine be hard to him who, on 
such a day, thinks hardly of his kin ; may his 
beef come to his table as an enemy by day, 
and lie heavily as a bad conscience on his 
breast at night. Let him be kept awake by 
it, and have abundant time for midnight 
thoughts, that they may conduce to his re- 
pentance. The malediction is not very ter- 
rible, but in what maledictions can he deal 
who is discussing Christmas Beef? Let all 
animosities be drowned for ever in its gravy ! 

At this season of the year I regard oxen as 
beeves; an ox is no longer an ox to me. 
If the Royal Academy were open now, the 
works of the cattle-painters would be seen 
from a new point of view. The main figures 
in the fresh landscapes of Messrs. Lee and 
Cooper would be spoken of, were I a fine arts 
critic, with distincter reference to the charac- 
ter of their joints than would at any other 
time be usual. I should admire in them rich- 
ness, delicacy ; should object to wiry or dry- 
looking cattle, or to those which might suggest 
a want of tenderness and flavour. The Exhi- 
bition in Trafalgar Square not being open, and 
its oily cattle not being on view, I always go 
at this season of the year to the Baker Street 
Exhibition, where I see the works of farming 
artists, cattle executed in real flesh and blood 
that has been laid on most artistically by the 
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exhibitors, The works of agricultural masters 
annually shown by the Smithfield Club have 
been occasionally laughed at by irreverent 
spectators. In their earlier productions there 
was no doubt a tendency to exaggeration of 
outline, and much coarseness in the filling up. 
Years, however, have been ripening expe- 
rience, and our artists in beef now turn out 
specimens of their art that are perfect pic- 
tures, and which command accordingly our 
admiration and respect. There are no pre- 
Bakewellites among the farmers ; Bakewell, 
it should be understood, and Collins, having 
been the Raffaelle and Michael Angelo of 
cattle farming. 

No doubt I have approached beef with a 
relish and a heartiness common at all times 
among Englishmen, and commonest at this 
season ; nevertheless, I am sure that I speak 
not in the weakness of partiality, or with 
the lightness of a festive man, when I declare 
the Christmas Cattle Show in Baker Street to 
be a spectacle for nations to admire, and some- 
thing that has vastly more in it of the sub- 
lime than of the ridiculous. The case is stated. 
Evidence shall now be called, and let a jury 
of two hundred thousand dining men decide 
unanimously for the beef we get against the 
beef we might have got, forthe meat of to-day 
against—let me say it boldly oat—against the 
Roast Beef of Old England. 

Surely we may give a satiric touch to the 
O! that begins our national beef melody. 
We have national songs for the three things 
in which, as Englishmen, we take delight : 
our Queen, our naval eminence, and our roast 
beef. Now, if we except a few joints for a 
few people produced only here and there, the 
beef-eating of our forefathers certainly con- 
sisted in the mastication of old cow. It may 
be worse for us if we have weaker stomachs, 
but I confess, for my part, that I should look 
with dismay upon a sirloin of the genuine 
Roast Beef of Old England. Less than a 
hundred years ago, agriculture was no better 
than it had been in the days of Virgil, and 
although Solomon had known the difference 
between a stalled ox and oxen out of the pas- 
tures—keeping the stalled for his own table 
—our forefathers, who were no Solomons, 
trusted entirely for the quality of their cattle 
to the quality of their grass. Except the bulls 
and plough oxen, all the male kine born was 
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of infancy, into bad veal, the cows calved and 
supplied the dairy; when they had served 
those purposes sufficiently, ~~ became that 
Roast Beef of Old England, whereat, who is 
there now among us who would not say, 0? 
The cows that were not found to suit well-for 
dairy purposes were fed upon the best pas- 
tures in their neighbourhood, and became the 
best beef that was supplied to the luxurious 
who dwelt in towns. 

But that is not the worst about Old 
England and its beef. As a natural conse- 
quence of the prevailing mode of pasture 
feeding, beef was only fit for killing when the 
pastures had provided plenty of fresh food. 
The supply of beef was good from August to 
November ; by help of after-grass and hay, 
cattle were kept in fair condition till the cold 
weather set in; then they were slaughtered 
before they fell into unprofitable leanness, 
pickled, dry-salted, and hung, to furnish beef 
for winter and the spring. At Christmas, 


therefore, when we have it in perfection, beef | 


with our forefathers was not more seasonable 
than oysters in May ; and, if they would eat 
beef on Christmas Day, they had to choose 
between the lean, the pickled, and the dry. 

The Christmas show of fat cattle in Baker 
Street is the result of an entirely new order 
of things. The only fair way of regarding 
beef is to consider it—as it is really—a manu- 
factured article. We have been developing 
our resources and greatly increasing the 
supply, while bettering the quality of beef, 
cotton, and other articles. And, as in other 
manufactured goods—so also in beef—it is 
produced in various forms, differing in quality. 
Beef is only beef, as sugar is sugar; you 
may have the raw or the refined, and in each 
class there are varieties. 

Stall-feeding began in England as a matter 
of necessity. At no very remote time there 
were not more people in England and Wales 
than could be lodged in London and its 
suburbs, as they now exist. As mouths 
multiplied, grazing land became scarce ; and, 
although farmers commonly considered stall- 
feeding to be one of the thousand exigencies 
that would work their ruin, they were forced 
into it by necessity. Thus they were driven 
to results that caused only the ruin of those 
graziers who shut their eyes to change, and 
thought to get a living as their fathers did 
before them. Many of these saw their whole 
substance waste, while they were spending 
capital and labour on an occupation that was 
gone. Land that sent to market in the 
course of a year, thirty years ago, some 
twenty beasts, each weighing under seventy 
stone, and sixty or seventy sheep, may now 
be found fattening for the market a yearly 
supply of two hundred and fifty beasts, each 
averaging the weight of a hundred stone, and 
a still greater number of fat sheep. That is 
the sort of progress indicated by the Christmas 
Cattle Show. Is that ridiculous ? 
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Now, let me go into the Cattle Show, and 


meditate among the beeves; I may consider 
myself meditating also among the tombs, for, 
by the bulk of the great body of the gentle- 
men among whom I have to work my way, it 
is obvious that much beef has been entombed 
within them. I have buried a good deal my- 
self under my waistcoat. To the ox we are all 
sepulchres, but we have no sepulchrai look, 
We attend a meeting of the friends of beef, 
to take into consideration the provision re- 
quisite for Christmas. The occasion is a 
cheerful one, and we are not afraid to look 
our oxen in the face. Why should we? They 
are not less indebted for good cheer to us, 
than we for a like help to them. 

Let me relieve the mind of any one who 
thinks that if he were an ox he would not 
like to be made into beef. If he were an ox 
learned in the annals of his world, he would 
like it ; he would accept the farmer’s care as 
a great source of comfort to him, and would 
be proud of that love of beef which brings 
civilised man into subjection to the bovine 
race. We toil for them, we think for them, 
we build them houses and select for them 
the choicest food ; we cause them to increase 
and multiply, tend upon and preserve their 
young ; maintain a multitude of animals in 
full enjoyment of the brute pleasures belong- 
ing to their days of youth and strength ; abo- 
lish from among them sickness and the pains 
of age. For one animal that lives to waste 
away painfully after a life of vicissitude, we 
say that, by our aid, there shall be ten enjoyin 
youth, and ignorant of want: all that we as 
in return for our care is, that each of the ten 
shall close his comfortable life, by dying before 
aches and pains can come, and before sick- 
ness touches him. For ten years of animal 
life in one creature, who must during those 
years suffer much, we put thirty or forty 
years of life among ten animals who enjoy 
much, want nothing, and have the brains of 
clever men spent in their service. There are 
cruelties connected with the driving and the 
marketing of oxen, and some other details, 
which are wanton and unnecessary ; against 
which right-thinking men have to exclaim 
loudly. They are accidents, however, not 
essential or fit portions of a system that in its 
own integrity is, like all natural systems, 
wholly faultless. If we neither ate beef nor 
drank milk we should have little room for 
oxen in this country: all the herds that have 
grazed upon our pastures—oxen and cows 
that have reposed so tranquilly and looked 
so much at home upon our fields—all those 
creatures, and the whole sum of happiness 
they have enjoyed, would never have been 
called into existence. Compare the ox and 
fox community. Truly it is a good thing for 
the cattle that man was created with a taste 
for milk and beef. Nothing can be shallower 
than the appeal made to humanity by Vege- 
tarians. It is a fine thing for the ox that 
man is glad to eat him. 
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Meditating in that way I could venture to 
took oxen in the face at the Great Smithfield 
Cattle Show, in Baker Street, London. There 
were a good many there to be encountered. 
There was a sort of gauntlet to be run be- 
tween double rows of Devons, Herefords, and 
short-horns ; but they had no reason to be 
vicious, and they were not. There were 
files of Devons—beautiful animals—all alike 
in colour, and of one colour throughout 
—tawny all over; of Herefords also all 
alike, but not of one colour throughout, 
all having tawny bodies and white faces; 
of fat short-horns, ready to mount any 
colour, showing little uniformity in that 
respect ; and finally of the Scotch mountain 
cattle, each of the one dark colour proper 
to his clan; these last all full of animation, 
spirit and intelligence, carrying their flesh 
like chiefs, as they are, the aristocracy of 
beef. There were a few long-horns at the 
end of a file, and some Welsh; but the 
classes before named constitute by far the 
most important of the many kinds of manu- 
factured beef. 





of the difference between good meat and 
better. 

There is yet a best beef, which it is the lot 
only of some of us to eat. It is supplied by 
west-end butchers to customers who can 
afford to pay a penny or twopence a pound 
more than their neighbours. This meat is 
yielded by the Scots cattle, Highlanders or 
Galloways, a dashing set of oxen, quarter- 
wild, that are brought down to Falkirk, 
bought for stall-feeding, and after undergoing 
in Norfolk a few months of creature comfort, 
come to Smithfield with the best beef in the 
world upon their bones. 

For a great proportion of the good roast 
| beef that we shall eat this Christmas, we 
are under obligation toa new breed called 
the improved short-horns. This has been 
| called into existence by the dexterous combi- 
nation of different races into a cross, that 
should unite in itself the leading qualities of 
‘each. The breed of improved short-horns 
does not quite do that, and it is liable, like all 
cross breeds, to degenerate in course of time, 
if great care be not taken. Of these animals, 


The main division of our domestic cattle is | the young are also liable to more mishaps than 


into the pure races of the cross breeds. Cattle 
of a pure race maintain for centuries the same 
general form and colour, and they are gene- 
rally of one uniform hue. In Caffraria they 
are all black. The ancient British wild 


cattle were of a dingy white, with tawny 
ears; and some of their race still may be! 


belong to the calves of a pure breed ; they 


| differ also very much from one another in 


appearance, having various, and often parti- 
coloured skins, They prove, however, a stock 
of great value to the country. They give us 
admirable milch cows, and supply much of 
the milk that is consumed among us ; they are 





seen in parks at Chillingham, Lyme and else-| 
where. Cattle of the Ukraine breed have} 


also more ready to grow fat than any other 
kind of cattle. They have slack loins, and 





tawny bodies, white faces, and upward horns. | are defective where their meat ought to be 
They are of the same pure race that we call| best; but, for a given outlay in food and 
at home the Herefords. The bull that bore | time, they yield more beef than animals of 








Europa over sea from Crete, as described by | 
Bion, was a Hereford bull. It is our way to| 
ascribe to Hereford a race as old as literature, | 
whose white faces and tawny bodies were as 
well known to ancient Greeks and Romans | 
as they are tous. The cattle counted by us| 
as belonging to an old Devonshire family, 
and called the Devons—tawny all over, and 
somewhat more beautiful as to form than 
the Herefords—constitute another pure race. 
These two races are to be respected greatly 
by all lovers of good beef. They are not the 
most profitable dairy cattle ; but they yield 
| @ high class beef. They yielded, it must be | 

confessed, much of the Roast Beef of Old 
England ; but they were in those days less 
tenderly bred, and they were, as before said, 
chiefly the old cows that sustained the nation. 


any one of the established races. They are 
the chief contributors to Christmas cheer. 
In manufacturing districts—particularly at 
Birmingham—there is a large class of working 
people, with good appetites, who are more 
concerned to get plenty of good beef, than to 
be nice about the comparative delicacy of 
beef flavours, These consumers eat the well- 
conditioned cows that have done duty in the 
dairy districts. Short-horned oxen, bred for 
market, meet the wants of customers whose 
palates are more curious. Irish and foreign 
cattle help to fill up any deficiency ; for 
though the manufacture of beef in this 
country has kept pace, to a remarkable 
degree, with the increasing demand for din- 
ners, yet the demand is still greater than the 
home supply. So far then, it is made evident 





Now, by care and cultivation they have been 
developed into beef worth singing over. There 
is a deep cut of lean meat well covered with 
fat over their whole top and sides, and they 
yield famous steaks, for whenever they fail of 
symmetry the falling off is in the fore quar- 
ters, not where the choicest of their meat is 
situated. Cattle of this kind should be bred 
chiefly with a view to the beef market, and 
will command a good price always in towns 
where men abide who have become sensible 


that there are sundry kinds and qualities of 
beef, and that each producer, if he be wise, 
will manufacture culy that kind of meat in 
which it is most probable that he can esta- 
blish a successful trade. It is with farmers 
as with the butchers: which they shall sell 
depends upon the kind of custom they 
expect. 

Over each beast in the Christmas Cattle 
Show there are inscribed the articles on 
which it has been fed. I shall not enter here 
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into any details upon oil-cake, linseed, man- 

old-wurzel, swedes, parsnips, carrots, cab- 

ge, barley, malt, grains, pea-meal, gorse, 
chopped straw, and other daiuties, from 
which each feeder selects a fixed combination 
of two, three, or four, as the best means of 
developing his cattle speedily and well. The 
object of the feeder is quite simple ; to pro- 
duce the healthiest, heaviest, and best con- 
ditioned animal in the cheapest way, and in 
the shortest time. If one farmer can fatten 
a beast in five years, at sixpence a day, and 
his neighbour by spending a shilling a day 
can bring him to the same point of ex- 
cellence in two years, it is cheaper, of course, 
to spend the shilling than the sixpence. There 
is aided, for that reason, to the list of articles 
of food given to it, as written over each ox in 
the Show, a statement of the time that has 
been spent on its production. To these consi- 
derations of food and time must be added, of 
course, a consideration not only of the size 
and weight, but of the texture and quality of 
the animal itself. His fat must not be oily, 
and his lean must not be coarse of grain. 
There is a short-horned ox here a foot and a 
half taller than any of his neighbours, but his 
rearing has been costly, spread over five or 
six years instead of two or three ; and he is 
an animal with coarse flesh afterall. Big as 
he is, the judges pass him over with con- 


tempt. 

The study of all these things is promoted 
greatly by the Christmas Cattle Show. Baker 
Street opens to all farmers a yearly practical 
display of the results obtained by all the 
systems that are tried among them. The 
best method is thus gradually reached. We 
have already learnt greatly to improve the 
character of cattle, and to multiply their 
number. We have discovered, also, how to 
put good beef upon ox bones in about half 
the time that was spent thirty years ago on 
that important business. 

We now, therefore, get better beef and 
younger, and more of it. The practice o 
stall-feeding has, in another way, increased 
the food-producing power of the land. The 
increase of the number of beasts fattened by 


an acre, now that we use green food in aid of | ¥ 


grass, is so considerable, that we may regard it 
as equivalent to the addition of a few counties 
to the English soil. But it is most to our 
present purpose to reflect how, as before said, 
the new system has inverted the old order of 
things, and having made hung beef a legend, 
lays the primest joints upon our dishes just 
when we are prepared most heartily to 
welcome them—on Christmas Day. It is 
good for us, ox beef, 


“To meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted.” 


To the happy thou increasest joy, and even 
the sad and lowly diner, who shall have 
ordered but a Christmas steak of the waiter 
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at his dingy chop-house, who can hang his 
hat up but for an hour in the decorated 
coffee-room, 


“ Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare ; 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy!” 


MY FRENCH MASTER. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


My father insisted upon driving M. de Cha- 
labre in his gig to the nearest town through 
which the London mail passed ; and, during, 
the short time that elapsed before my father 
was ready, he told us something more about 
Chalabre. He had never spoken of his an- 
cestral home to any of us before: we knew 
little of his station in his own country, 
General Ashburton had met with him in 
Paris, in a set where a man was judged of b 
his wit, and talent for society, and general bri 
liance of character, rather than by his wealth 
and hereditary position. Now we learned for 
the first time that he was heir to considerable 
estates in Normandy ; to an old Chiteau Cha- 
labre ; all of which he had forfeited by his 
emigration, it was true, but that was under 
another régime. 

“Ah! if my dear friend—your poor mo- 
ther—were alive now, I could send her 
such slips of rare and splendid roses from 
Chalabre. Often when I did see her nursing 
up some poor little specimen, I longed in 
secret for my rose garden at Chalabre. And 
the orangerie! Ah! Miss Fanny, the bride 
must come to Chalabre who wishes for a 
beautiful wreath.” This was an allusion to 
my sister’s engagement—a fact well known 
to him, as the faithful family friend. 

My father came back in high spirits; and 
began to plan that very evening how to 
arrange his creps for the ensuing year so as 
best to spare time for a visit to Chateau 
Chalabre ; and, as for us, I think we believed 
that there was no need to delay our French 
journey beyond the autumn of the present 
ear. 

M. de Chalabre came back in a couple of 
days ; a little damped, we girls fancied, though 
we hardly liked to speak about it to my father. 
However, M. de Chalabre explained it to us 
by saying, that he had found London more 
crowded and busy than he had expected: 
that it was smoky and dismal after leaving 
the country, where the trees were already 
coming into leaf; and, when we pressed him 
a little more respecting the reception at 
Grillon’s, he laughed at himself for having 
forgotten the seiee of the Count de Pro- 
vence in former days to become stout, and 
so being dismayed at the mass of corpulence 
which Louis the Eighteenth presented, as he 
toiled up the long drawing-room of the 
hotel, 
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“But what did he say to you?” Fanny 
asked. “How did he receive you when you 


| ‘were presented ?” 


A flash of pain passed over his face, but it 


| was gone directly. 


“Oh! his majesty did not recognise my 
name. It was hardly to be expected he would; 
though it is a name of note in Normandy ; 


| and I have——well! that is worth nothing. 


The Due de Duras reminded him of a cireum- 
stance or two, which I had almost hoped his 
majesty would not have forgotten; but I 
myself forgot the pressure of long years of 
exile ; it was no wonder he did not remember 
me. He said he hoped to see me at the 
Tuileries. His hopes are my laws. I go to 
os for my departure. If his majesty 
oes not need my sword, I turn it into a 
ploughshare at Chalabre. Ah! my friend, 
T will not forget there all the agricultural 
science I have learned from you!” 

A gift of a hundred pounds would not have 

leased my father so much as this last speech. 
He began forthwith to inquire about the na- 
ture of the soil, &c., in a way which made 
our poor M. de Chalabre shrug his shoulders 
in despairing ignorance. 

“ Never mind!” said my father. 
was not built ina day. 
before I learnt all that I know now. I 
was afraid I could not leave home this 
autumn, but I perceive you'll need some one 
to advise you about laying out the ground for 
next year’s crops.” 

So M. de Chalabre left our neighbourhood, 
with the full understanding that we were to 
pay him avisit in his Norman chiteau in the 
following September; nor was he content 
until he had persuaded every one who had 
shown him kindness to promise him a visit at 
some appointed time. As for his old Jand- 
lord at the farm, the comely dame, and buxom 
Susan—they, we found, were to be franked 
there and back, under the pretence that the 
French dairymaids had no notion of cleanli- 
ness, any more than that the French farming 
men were judges of stock; so it was ab- 
solutely necessary to bring over some one 
from England to put the affairs of the Cha- 
teau Chalabre in order ; and Farmer Dobson 
and his wife considered the favour quite re- 
ciprocal. 

For some time we did not hear from our 
friend. The war had made the post be- 
tween France and England very uncertain ; 
so we were obliged to wait, and we 
tried to be patient; but, somehow, our 
autumn visit to France was silently given 
Ups and my father gave us long expositions 
of the disordered state of affairs in a country 
which had suffered so much as France, and 
lectured us severely on the folly of having 
expected to hear so soon. We knew, all the 
while, that the exposition was repeated to 
soothe his own impatience, and that the ad- 
monition to patience was what he felt that 
he himself was needing. 


“ Rome 


MY FRENCH MASTER, 


It was a long time, 
jand left us alone—my father and I. 
|husband’s ship was stationed in the Mediter- 
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At last the letter came. There was a 
brave attempt at cheerfulness in it, which 
nearly made me cry, more than any com- 
plaints would have done. M. de Chalabre 
had hoped to retain his commission as 
Sous-Lieutenant in the Garde du Corps—a 
commission signed by Louis the Sixteenth 
himself, in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
one. But the regiment was to be remodelled 
or reformed, I forget which; and M. de 
Chalabre assured us that his was not 
the only case where applicants had been 
refused. He had then tried for a commission 
in the Cent Suisses, the Gardes du Porte, 
the Mousquetaires, but all were full. “ Was 
it not a glorious thing for France to have so 
many brave sons ready to fight on the side of 
honour and loyalty?” To which question 
Fanny replied, “ that it was a shame ;” and 
my father, after a grunt or two, comforted 
himself by saying, “that M. de Chalabre 
would have the more time to attend to his 
neglected estate.” 

That winter was full of incidents in our 
home, As it often happens when a family 
has seemed stationary, and secure from 
change for years, and then at last one impor- 
taut event happens, another is sure to follow, 
Fanny’s lover returned, and they were married, 
Her 


ranean, and she was to go and live at Malta, 
with some of his relations there. I know not 
if it was the agitation of parting with her, 
but my father was stricken down from health 


into confirmed invalidism, by a paralytic 


stroke, soon after her departure; and my 
interests were confined to the fluctuating 
reports of a sick-room. I did not care for 
the foreign intelligence which was shaking 
Europe with an universal tremor. My hopes, 
my fears were centred in one frail human 
body—my dearly beloved, my must loving 
father. 1 kept a letter in my pocket for days 
from M. de Chalabre, unable to find the time 
to decipher his French hieroglyphics ; at last 
I read it aloud to my poor father, rather as 
a test of his power of enduring interest, than 
because I was impatient to law what it 
contained. The news in it was depressing 
enough, as everything else seemed to be that 
gloomy winter. A rich manufacturer of 
Rouen had bought the Chateau Chalabre ; 
forfeited to the nation by its former posses- 
sor’s emigration. His son, M. du Fay, was 
well-affected towards Louis the Eighteenth— 
at least as long as his government was secure, 
and promised to be stable, so as not to affect 
the dyeing and selling of Turkey-red wools ; 
and so the natural legal consequence w 

that M. du Fay, Fils, was not to be disturbe 

in his purchased and paid-for property. My 
father cared to hear of this disappointment 
to our poor friend—cared just for one day, 
and forgot all about it the next. Then came 
the return from Elba—the hurrying events 
of that spring—the battle of Waterloo; and 
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to my poor father, in his second childhood, 
the choice of a daily pudding was far more 
important than all. 

One Sunday, in that August of eighteen 
hundred and fifteen, I went to church, It was 
many weeks since I had been able to leave 
my father for so long a time before. Since I} 
had been last there to worship, it seemed as 
if my youth had passed away ; gone without, 
a warning ; leaving no trace behind, After | 
service, 1 went through the long grass to the 
unfrequented part of the churchyard where | 
my dear mother lay buried. A garland of 
brilliant yellow immortelles lay on her grave ; | 
and the unwonted offering took me by sur-| 
prise. I knew of the foreign custom, although | 
I had never seen the kind of wreath before. 
I took it up, and read one word in the black | 
floral letters; it was simply “Adieu.” I) 
knew, from the first moment I saw it, that | 
M. de Chalabre must have returned to Eng- | 
land. Such a token of regard was like him, 
and could spring from no one else. But I) 
wondered a little that we had never heard or 
seen anything of him ; nothing, in fact, since 
Lady Ashburton had told me that her hus- 
band had met with him in Belgium, hurrying 
to offer himself as a volunteer to one of the 
eleven generals appointed by the Duc de 
Feltre to receive such applications. General 
Ashburton himself had since this died at 
Brussels, in consequence of wounds received 
at Waterloo. As the recollection of all these 
circumstances gathered in my mind, I found 
I was drawing near the field-path which led 
out of the direct road home, to farmer Dob- 
son’s; and thither I suddenly determined to 
go, and hear if they had learnt anything 
respecting their former lodger. As I went 
up the garden-walk leading to the house, I 
caught M. de Chalabre’s eye ; he was gazin 
abstractedly out of the window of what use 
to be his sitting-room. In an instant he had 
joined me in the garden, If my youth had| 
flown, his youth and middle-age as well had | 
vanished koution He looked older by at | 
least twenty years than when he had left us) 
twelve months ago. How much of this was 
owing to the change in the arrangement of' 
his dress, I cannot tell. He had formerly | 
been remarkably dainty in all these things ;| 
now he was careless, even to the verge of| 
slovenliness. He asked after my sister, after | 
my father, in a manner which evinced the 
deepest, most respectful, interest ; but, some- 
how, it appeared to me as if he hurried! 
question after question rather to stop any) 
inquiries which I, in my turn, might wish) 
to make. 

“TI return here to my duties ; to my only 
duties. The good God has not seen me fit to 
undertake any higher. Henceforth I am the 
faithful French teacher ; the diligent, punc- 
tual French teacher, nothing more. But I 
do hope to teach the French language as_| 
becomes a gentleman and a Christian ; to do 
my best. Henceforth the grammar and the 
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syntax are my estate, my coat of arms.” He 
said this with a proud humility which pre- 
vented any reply. I could only change the 
subject, and urge him to come and see my 
poor sick father. He replied ; 

“To visit the sick, that is my duty as well 
as my pleasure. For the mere society—I 
renounce all that. That is now beyond my 
position, to which [ accommodate myself with 
all my strength,” 

Accordingly, when he came to spend an 
hour with my father, he brought a small 
bundle of printed papers, announcing the 
terms on which M. Chalabre (the “de” was 
dropped now and for evermore) was desirous 
of teaching French, and a little paragraph at 
the bottom of the page solicited the patronage 
of schools. Now this was a great coming- 
down. In former days, non-teaching at 
schools had been the line which marked that 
M. de Chalabre had taken up teaching rather 
as an amateur profession, than with any 
intention of devoting his life to it. He res- 
pectfully asked me to distribute these papers 
where I thought fit. Isay “respectfully” ad- 
visedly ; there was none of the old deferential 
gallantry, as offered by a gentleman to a 
lady, his equal in birth and fortune—instead, 
there was the matter-of-fact request and 
statement which a workman offers to his 
employer. Only in my father’s room, he was 
the former M. de Chalabre; he seemed to 
understand how vain would be all attempts to 
recount or explain the circumstances which 
had led him so decidedly to take a lower 
level in society. To my father, to the day of, | 
his death, M. de Chalabre maintained the old 
easy footing; assumed a gaiety which he 
never even pretended to feel anywhere else ; 
listened to my father’s childish interests with 
a true and kindly sympathy for which I ever 
felt grateful, although he purposely put a 
deferential reserve between him and me, as a 
barrier to any expression of such feeling on 
my part. 

His former lessons had been held in such 
high esteem by those who were privileged to 
receive them, that he was soon sought after 
on all sides. The schools of the two principal 
county towns put forward their claims, and 
considered it a favour to receive his instruc- 
tions. Morning, noon, and night he was 
engaged ; even if he had not proudly with- 
drawn himself from all merely society en- 
gagements, he would have had no leisure for 
them. His only visits were paid to my 
father, who looked for them with a kind of 
childish longing. One day, to my surprise, 
he asked to be allowed to speak to me for an 
instant alone. He stood silent for a moment, 
turning his hat in his hand. 

“You have a right to know—you, my first 
pupil; next Tuesday I marry myself to Miss 
Susan Dobson—good, respectable woman, to 
whose happiness I mean to devote my life, or 
as much of it as is not occupied with the 
duties of instruction.” He looked up at me, | 
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expecting congratulations perhaps ; but I was 
too much stunned with my surprise. The 
buxom, red-armed, apple-cheeked Susan who, 
when she blushed, blushed the colour of beet- 
root ; who did not know a word of French ; 
who regarded the nation (always excepting 
the gentleman before me) as frog-eating 
Mounseers, the national enemies of England ! 
I afterwards thought, that perhaps this very 
ignorance constituted one of her charms. No 
word, nor allusion, nor expressive silence, nor 
regretful sympathetic sighs, could remind 
M. de Chalabre of the bitter past, which he 
was evidently striving to forget. And, most 
assuredly, never man had a more devoted 
and admiring wife than poor Susan made 
M. de Chalabre. She was a little awed by 
him, to be sure; never quite at her ease 
before him ; but I imagine husbands do not 
dislike such a tribute to their Jupiter-ship. 
Madame Chalabre received my call, after 
their marriage, with a degree of sober, rustic, 
happy dignity, which I could not have fore- 
seen in Susan Dobson. They had taken a 
small cottage on the borders of the forest ; it 
had a garden round it, and the cow, pigs, and 
poultry, which were to be her charge, found 
their keep in the forest. She had a rough 
country servant to assist. her in looking after 
them ; and in what scanty leisure he had, 
her husband attended to the garden and the 
bees. Madame Chalabre took me over the 
neatly furnished cottage with evident pride. 
“ Moussire;” as she called him, had done this ; 
Moussire had fitted up that. Moussire was 
evidently a man of resource. In a little 
closet of a dressing-room belonging to 
Moussire, there hung a pencil drawing, 
elaborately finished to the condition of a bad 
pocket-book engraving. It caught my eye, 
and I lingered to look at it., It represented 
a high narrow house of considerable size, 
with four pepper-box turrets at each corner ; 
and a stiff avenue formed the foreground. 

“Chateau Chalabre ?” said I, inquisitively. 

“T never asked,” my companion replied. 
“Moussire does not always like to be asked 
questions. It is the picture of some place he 
is very fond of, for he won’t let me dust it 
for fear I should smear it.” 

M. de Chalabre’s marriage did not diminish 
the number of his visits to my father. Until 
that beloved parent’s death, he was faithful 
in doing all he could to lighten the gloom of 
the sick room. But a chasm, which he had 
opened, separated any present intercourse 
with him from the free unreserved friend- 
ship that had existed formerly. And yet for 
his sake I used to go and see his wife. I 
could not forget early days, nor the walks to 
the top of the clover field, nor the daily 
posies, nor my mother’s dear regard for the 
emigrant gentleman ; nor a thousand little 
kindnesses which he had shown to my absent 
sister and myself. He did not forget either 
in the closed and sealed chambers of his 
heart. So, for his. sake, I tried to become a 
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friend to his wife ; and she learned to look 
upon me as such. It was my employment in 
the sick chamber to make clothes for the 
little expected Chalabre baby; and its mo- 
ther would fain (as she told me) have asked 
me to carry the littke infant to the font, but 
that her husband somewhat austerely re- 
minded her that they ought to seek a mar- 
raine among those of their own station in 
society. But I regarded the pretty little 
Susan as my god-child nevertheless in my 
heart ; and secretly pledged myself always to 
take an interest in her. Not two months 
after my father’s death, a sister was born; 
and the human heart in M. de Chalabre sub- 
dued his pride ; the child was to bear the 
yes name of his French mother, although 

rance could find no place for him, and had 
cast him out. That youngest little girl was 
called Aimée. 

When my father died, Fanny and her hus- 
band urged me to leave Brookfield, and come 
and live with them at Valetta. The estate 
was left.to us ; but an eligible tenant offered 
himself; and my health, which had suffered 
materially during my long nursing, did 
render it desirable for me to seek some 
change to a warmer climate. So I went 
abroad, ostensibly for a year’s residence only ; 
but, somehow, that year has grown into a life- 
time. Malta and Genoa have been my dwel- 
ling places ever since. Occasionally, it is 
true, I have paid visits to England, but I 
have never looked upon it as my home since 
I left it thirty years ago. During these 
visits I have seen the Chalabres. He had 
become more absorbed in his occupation than 
ever; had published a French grammar on 
some new principle, of which he presented 
me with a copy, taking some pains to explain 
how it was to be used. Madame looked 
plump and prosperous ; the farm which was 
under her management had thriven ; and as 
for the two daughters, behind their English 
shyness, they had a good deal of French 
piquancy and esprit. I induced them to take 
some walks with me, with a view of asking 
them some questions which should make our 
friendship an individual reality, not merely an 
hereditary feeling; but the little monkeys 
put me through my catechism, and asked me 
innumerable questions about France, which 
they evidently regarded as their country. 
“ How do you know all about French habits 
and customs?” asked I. “Does Monsieur 
de—does your father talk to you much about 
France ?” 

“ Sometimes, when we are alone with him 
—never when any one is by,” answered Susan, 
the elder, a grave, noble-looking girl, of 
twenty or thereabouts. “I think he does not 
speak about France before my mother, for 
fear of hurting her.” 

“ And I think,” said little Aimée, “that he 
does not speak at all, when he can help it ; it 
is only when his heart gets too full with 
recollections, that he is obliged to tal 
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because many of the thoughts could not be 
said in English.” 

“Then I suppose you are two famous 
French scholars.” 

“Oh yes! Papa always speaks to us in 
French ; it is our own lantuage.” 

But with all their devotion to their father 
and to his country, they were most affection- 
ate dutiful daughters to their mother. They 
were her companions, her comforts in the 
pleasant household labours ; most practical, 
useful young women, But ina privacy not 
the less sacred, because it was understood 
rather than prescribed, they kept all the 
enthusiasm, all the romance of their nature 
for their father. They were the confidantes 
of that poor exile’s yearnings for France ; the 
eager listeners for what he chose to tell them 
of his early days. His words wrought up 
Susan to make the resolution that, if ever she 
felt herself free from home duties and re- 
sponsibilities, she would become a Sister of 
Charity, like Anne-Marguerite de Chalabre, 
her father’s great-aunt, and model of woman’s 
sanctity. As for Aimée, come what might, 
she never would leave her father ; and that 
was all she was clear about in picturing her 
future. 

Three years ago I was in Paris. An Eng- 
lish friend of mine who lives there—English 
by birth, but married to a German pro- 
fessor, and very French in manners and ways 
—asked me to come to her house one even- 
ing. I was far from well, and disinclined to 
stir out. 


“Oh, but come!” said she. “I have a good | 


reason; really a tempting reason. Perhaps 
this very evening a piece of poetical justice 
will be done in my salon. A living romance! 
Now, can you resist ?” 

“What is it?” said I; for she was rather 
in the habit of exaggerating trifies into ro- 
mances. 

“A young lady is coming ; not in the first 
youth, but still young, very pretty ; daughter 
of a French emigré, whom my husband knew 
in Belgium, and who has lived in England 
ever since.” 

“T beg your pardon, but what is her 
name?” interrupted I, roused to interest. 

“De Chalabre. Do you know her?” 

“Yes; I am much interested in her. I 
will gladly come to meet her. How long has 
she been in Paris? Is it Susan or Aimée ?” 

“Now I am not to be baulked of the plea- 
sure of telling you my romance; my hoped- 
for bit of poetical justice. You must be 
patient, and you will have answers to all 
your questions.” 

I sank back in my easy chair. Some of my 
friends are rather long-winded, and it is as 
well to be settled in a comfortable position 
before they begin to talk. 

“T told you a minute ago, that my husband 
had become acquainted with M. de Cha- 
labre in Belgium, in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. They have kept up a correspondence 
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ever since ; not a very brisk one, it is true, 
for M. de Chalabre was a French master in 
England, and my husband a professor in 
Paris; but still they managed to let each 
other know how they were going on, and 
what they were doing, once, if not twice every 
year. For myself, 1 never saw M. de Cha- 
labre.” 

“T know him well,” said I. “I have known 
him all my life.” 

“A year ago his wife died (she was an 
Englishwoman) ; she had had a long and 
suffering illness; and his eldest daughter had 
devoted herself to her with the patient sweet- 
ness of an angel, as he told us, and I can well 
believe. But after her mother’s death, the 
world, it seems, became distasteful to her: 
she had been inured to the half-lights, the 
hushed voices, the constant thought for others 
required ina sick room, and the noise and 
rough bustle of healthy people jarred upon 
her. So she pleaded with her father to allow 
her to become a Sister of Charity. She told 
him that he would have given a welcome to 
any suitor who came to offer to marry her, 
and bear her. away from her home, and her 
father and sister; and now, when she was 
called by Religion, would he grudge to part 
with her? He gave his consent, if not his 
full approbation ; and he wrote to my hus- 
band to beg me to receive her here, while we 
sought out a convent into which she could be 
received. She has been with me two months, 
and endeared herself to me unspeakably ; she 
goes home next week, unless ”— 

“ But, I beg your pardon ; did you not say 
she wished to become a Sister of Charity ?” 

“It is true; but she was too old to be 
admitted into their order. She is eight- 
and-twenty. It has been a grievous disap- 
pointment to her; she has borne it very 
patiently and meekly, but I can see how 
deeply she has felt it. And now for my 
romance. My husband had a pupil some 
ten years ago, a M.du Fay, a clever, scientific 
young man, one of the first merchants of 
Rouen. His grandfather purchased M. de 
Chalabre’s ancestral estate. The present 
M. du Fay came on business to Paris two or 
three days ago, and invited my husband to a 
little dinner; and somehow this story of 
Suzette Chalabre came out, in consequence 
of inquiries my husband was making for an 
escort to take her to England. M. du Fay 
seemed interested with the story ; and asked 
my husband if he might pay his respects to 
me, some evening when Suzette should be in, 
—and so is coming to-night, he, and a friend 
of his, who was at the dinner party the other 
day ; will you come?” 

I went, more in the hope of seeing Susan 
Chalabre, and hearing some news about my 
early home, than with any expectation of 
“ poetical justice.” And in that I was right ; 
and yet I was wrong. Susan Chalabre was a 
grave, gentle woman, of an enthusiastic and 
devoted appearance, not unlike that portrait 
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of his daughter which arrests every eye in'some months before I received his answer.. 


Ary Scheffer’s sacred pictures. 
silent and sad; her cherished plan of life was | 
uprooted. She talked to me a little in a soft 


| 
| 


and friendly manner, answering any questions | and I tremble towards the grave. 


She was) It was :— 


“ Dear friend, dear old pupil, dear child of 


the beloved dead, I am an old man of eighty, 


I cannot 


I asked ; but, as for the agg her indif- | write many words; but my own hand shall 


ference and reserve made it impossible for 
them to enter into any conversation with 
her; and the meeting was indisputably 
“ flat. ” 

“Oh! my romance! my poetical justice ! 
Before the evening was half over, 1 would | 
have given up all my castles in the air for| 
one well-sustained conversation of ten mi- 
nutes long. Now don’t laugh at me, for I 
can’t bear it to-night.” Such was my friend’s 
parting speech. I did not see her again for 
two days. The third she came in glowing 
with excitement, 

“You may congratulate me after all; if it 
was not poetical justice, it is prosaic justice ; 
and, except for the empty romance, that is a 
better thing!” 

“What do you mean ?” said I. “ Surely M. 
du Fay has not proposed for Susan ?” 

“No! but that charming M. de Frez, his 
friend, has ; that is to say, “not proposed but 
spoken; no, not spoken, but it seems he 
asked M. du Fay—whose confidant he was— 


husband. 
and see the old father’s birthplace, while he 
is yet alive, to show it to you. 
very apartment in ChAteau Chalabre that 
was mine when I was a boy, and my mother 


near us, 


bid you come to the home of Aimée and her 


They tell me to ask you to come 


I have the 


came in to bless me every night. Susan lives 
The good God bless my sons-in-law, 
Bertrand de Frez and Alphonse du Fay, as 
He has blessed me all my life long. I think 
of your father and mother, my dear ; and you 
must think no harm when I tell you I have 
had masses said for the repose of their souls, 
If I make a nistake, God will forgive.’ 

My heart could have interpreted this letter 
even without the pretty letter of Aimée and 
her husband which accompanied it; and 
which told how, when M. du Fay came over 
to his friend's ‘wedding, he had seen the 
younger sister, and in her seen his fate. The 
soft, caressing, timid Aimée was more to his 
taste than the grave and stately Susan. Yet 
little Aimée managed to rule imperiously at. 


if he was intending to proceed in his idea of }Chiteau Chalabre; or rather, her husband 


marrying Suzette ; and on hearing that he 
was not, M. de Frez said that he should come 
to us, and ask us to put him in the way of 
prosecuting the acquaintance, for that he 
had been charmed with her; looks, voice, 
silence, he admires them all ; "and we have 
arranged that he is to be ‘the escort to 
England; he has business there, he says ; 

and as for Suzette, (she knows nothing of all 
this, of course, for who dared tell her ‘) all 
her anxiety is to return home, and the first 
person travelling to England will satisfy her, 
if it does us, And, after all, M. de Frez lives 
within five leagues of the Chateau Chalabre, 
so she can go and see the old place whenever 
she will.” 

When I went to bid Susan goodbye, she 
looked as unconscious and dignified as ever. 
No idea of a lover had ever crossed her 
mind. She considered M. de Frez as a 
kind of necessary incumbrance for the jour- 
ney. I hal not much hopes for him; and 
yet he was an agreeable man enough, and my 
friends told me that his character stood firm 
and high. 

In three months, I was settled for the 
winter in Rome. In four, I heard that the 
marriage of Susan Chalabre had taken place. 
What were the intermediate steps between 
the cold, civil indifference with which I had 
last seen her regarding her travelling com- 


was delighted to indulge her every wish: 
while Susan, in her grand way, made rather 
a pomp of her conjugs zal obedience. But they 
were both good wives, good daughters. 

This last summer, you might “have seen an 
old, old man, dressed in gr ey, with white flowers. 
in his button-hole (gathered by a grandchild 
as fair as they), leading an elderly lady about 
the grounds of Chateau Chal: abre, with totter- 
ing, unsteady eagerness of gait. 

“Here!” said he to me, “just here my 
mother bade me adieu when first I went. to 
join my regiment. I was impatient to go; I 
mounted—I rode to yonder great chestnut, 
and then, looking back, I saw my mother’s 
sorrowful countenance, I sprang off, threw 
the reins to the groom, and ran back for one 
more embrace. “ My brave boy!” she said ; 
“my own! Be faithful to God and your 
king!” Inever saw her more; but I shall see 
her soon ; ; and I think I may tell her I have 
been faithful both to my God and my king.” 

Before now, he has told his mother all. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
A GREEK FEAST. 


I am in Mytilene; on storied ground, for 
Mytilene is the ancient Lesbos, and one of 
the largest and most beautiful islands of the 


panion, and the full love with which such a ABgean Sea. It is situated on the coast of 
Woman as Suzette Chalabre must love a man| Asia, between Tenedos on the north, and 


before she could call him husband, I never|Chios on the south, 
I wrote to my old French master to | were the Pelasgii. 


learnt, 


Its first inhabitanta 
It then became an Eolian 


congratulate him, as I believed I honestly | colony, and attained great prosperity, num- 


might, on his daughter's marriage. 


It was|bering as many as nine considerable towns, 
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It was subjugated by the Athenians; but 
revolted during the Peloponnesian war, and 
again during the Social war. The ancient 
Lesbos was celebrated for its wines; and 
its inhabitants were renowned for their 
beauty and musical talents ; but they were 
very corrupt. Mytilene was the birth-place 
of Arion, Terpander, Sappho, Erinne, Alczeus, 
Pittacus, and the philosopher Theophrastus, 
whom I cannot help considering as one of 
the most remarkable men of antiquity. 
St. Paul also “sailed thither from Assos.” 
Among its more modern celebrities it num- 
bers the famous brothers Barbarossa, who, 
together with Doria, shared the reputation 
of being the greatest navigators of their age ; 
and who seized upon Algiers, and braved the 
power of the Emperor Charles the Fifth for 
a long time with impunity. The younger 
of them, surnamed Hariadim, finally ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
and added the rich possessions of Algiers, 
Tunis and Biserte to the dominions of the 
Porte. 

So much for the antecedents of Mytilene, 
which I have given that the reader may have 
some interest in it and contrast the past with 
the present, as he will have an opportunity 
of doing from the following sketch of the 
Feast of St. Demetrius. 

It is the seventh of November, the feast of 
St. Demetrius. It is, therefore, with a feeling 
of very considerable satisfaction that I open 
my eyes in the morning upon a cloudless sky 
and a most coquettish streak of sunshine just 
rising above the sea, which lies glittering so 
beautifully beneath my open windows. I 
propose to pass an idle day, and the weather 
is of consequence to me. I am going fora 
ramble, and I do not like wet boots, or wind, 
or clouds, or anything but sunshine. I love 
to see the shadows lie still upon the valleys ; 
and the tops of the hills stand out clear 
against the sky of blue and gold to which I 
am growing accustomed. 

The difference between a fine day and a 
dull one is often that between light spirits 
and a heavy heart. If we are busily em- 
ployed we can overcome the influence of 
the weather; but when we are idle we 
feel it. 

There is a breakfast of new bread, and of 
goat’s milk, of fragrant honey from Mount 
Hymettus, and of kid chops, fresh mullet, 
and anchovies, awaiting me in the next room. 
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trius to be celebrated ; for the festivals of the 
Greek Church are so numerous that the 
countries where it is supreme would be 
constantly in a ferment were it not for 
this arrangement, and that one feast is 
seldom celebrated in more than one place 
at a time. To be sure these feasts put a 
complete stop to business everywhere ; but 
with this question we have nothing to do just 
now. 

Breakfast is over, and while we are light- 
ing our cigars the girths are tightening and 
the servants shouting below. It is impossible 
to start in the East without a large allowance 
of shouting; and the Greeks have the 
strongest lungs I ever heard exercised. Then 
there is one horse short, a dogged mule sup- 
pies his place; we shall have a discussion on 
this subject which will last an hour. I do 
not love discussions. I will cut it short, and 
take the dogged mule myself; perchance I 
may have learned from Doctor Keith, in my 
youth, that there is a remedy for doggedness, 
So, Abdallah, reach me a stout stick—and 
away. 

The road is narrow, and I give place to my 
companion. He is a small, thin, angular 
man, with undecided eyes and an anxious 
unpleasant smile always upon his face. He 
is stealthy and catlike in his movements. 
He seems to walk with muffled feet. In 
dress he is something like a farce idea of 
an elderly Frenchman of the old school ; 
except that he wears the red cap, or fez, 
which is worn by all Turkish subjects as 
a mark of their nationality. He has a long 
straight frock coat of an undecided colour, 
trowsers, and delicate grey jean boots with 
varnished tips. He has also a superfluity 
of watch chain. Upon the whole he is a very 
frequent specimen of the modern Greek. He 
is not of the race of Polychronopolos, who 
scudded before us on his wiry horse, over the 
plains of Corinth. He is not the Greek of 
the loud voice and ready hand ; of the brave 
apparel and the twirled moustache. He is un- 
happily of another school far more common. 
He is of the race which assassinated Capo 
D’ Istrias, and would have broken Byron’s 
heart if he had lived. Who have no sympa- 
thy with the learning and honesty of Wyse, 
or gratitude for the services of the brave and 
gentle Church. He is of the Greeks who are 
so proud of the ancient glories of the land 
they are bringing daily and hourly to shame. 





I hear the cheerful clatter of the plates as I| He is of that plausible and clever race who 
am shaving, and the stealthy step of the| have by turns won every statesman in Europe 
Greek—who is to be my companion—as he/|to what is called the Greek cause, only that 
comes creeping up the stairs. I hear, too, the | he might add another to those who have aban- 


loud neighing of our horses as they come Of the race who 
down our mysterious street, with its lattices 
all closed and barred by jealous trellis work. 
In five minutes I shall be doing my duty as 
atrencherman; and then up and away for 
the pretty village of Moria, which lies yon- 
der on the brow of the hill. In that village— 
and there only—is the festival of St. Deme- 


doned it with deep disgust. 
would rather live despised on a pittance ob- 
tained by intrigue and roguery, than make 
one single effort for honourable independence. 
They are the sons of men who were oppressed 
for many F swesgome iy of Turkish Rayahs, of 
slaves, hat need is there to say more or 
wonder why they are so fallen ? 
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On I ride with my uncongenial companion, 
while these thoughts are passing through my 
mind. On, over the unequal paving of 
ancient roads, which may have been trodden 
by St. Paul; on, through shady lanes where 
the wild flowers cluster, and where the briar | 
tree and the olive grow entwined together in | 
dark luxuriance ; on, through whole forests | 
of olive trees, some in all the vigour of their 
foliage, others withered to dry stumps by the 
terrible winter of eighteen hundred and fifty, 
which destroyed hali the wealth of the island. | 
We pass merry parties of pleasure-hunters, | 
bound to the same place as ourselves. The, 
peasantry are dressed in their own national | 
costume, and sing gaily on the way; but 
those who aspire to a higher rank of course | 
deform themselves with Smyrna coats which | 
do not fit them ; and all who are under the 
protection of any foreign consulate assert 
their superiority to the law by a European | 
hat, and make themselves ridiculous ac- 
cordingly. 

At length a sound of fiddling comes briskly 
through the pleasant noonday air; and the 
frequent appearance of little white houses tells | 
us we are near the village. After serambling 
up one ravine and down another and crossing 
a dangerous gutter, which had once been 
part of an ancient theatre, we find our- 
selves among a group of men seated on the 
ground and smoking nargillys. We are at 
Moria. 

Leaving our horses to the eare of our 
guides, who speedily left them to their own, 
I put myself under the protection of my 
acquaintance and begin to partake of the 
pleasures of the day. 

Now a Greek feast is a feast indeed. It is 
the only festival I know of which is really | 
worthy of the name. A Yorkshire Christmas | 
or New Year in Norway is nothing to it. A| 
Greek feast is one continual yeund of eating 


and drinking delicacies, from the beginning | 


to the end of it. From eight o’clock in the} 
morning, when the holiday makers are ready 
dressed for business, till twelve o’clock at | 
night, when their palates must be fairly | 
wearied out, they never rest for five minutes. | 
They go from house to house, from café to café, 
and strut and. swagger and talk—(heaven and | 
earth, how they do talk !)—and eat and drink, | 
and sing and dance together, till human) 
nature can hold out no longer. As the night 
deepens, many an old score is paid off with 
the ready knife which the revellers carry in 
their girdles. 

The first house we entered was that cf 
mine host of the solitary locanda at Mytilene. 
He and his family, comprising a good stout 
serviceable set of children, were passing a 
few days at Moria during the gathering of 
the olives on their estate, and they received 
us very kindly. We found a large party of 
men seated in a circle round the room, and 
three musicians very busy in one corner of 
it, All rose as we entered; for there is no 
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nation in the world so naturally polite as the 
Greeks, We took our places, after some 
ceremony, among the rest; the paper cigar- 
ettes of the smokers were restored again 
to the mouths from which they had been 
withdrawn ; a chibouque was handed to each 
of us, and the musicians again struck up the 
airs which our coming had interrupted. Their 
instruments were a lute of very antique 
shape, a fiddle and a flageolet. Every now 
and then the players stopped to sing a few 
bars of an air; and then went on with their 
playing. Sometimes they played and sang 
together. 

I am bound, however, to acknowledge 
that the music was very bad. There was 
nothing even interesting or original in it to 
a musical student. ‘The best of the airs 
were filehed from second-rate Italian operas, 
and spoilt by the most abominable variations. 
In one, I plainly detected the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” faded and gone indeed. Even the 
words of the songs—which I took great pains 
to catch accurately—were worth nothing as 
poetry or traits of manners. They had 
nothing national about them. The groan of 
the patriot, and the sigh of the lover, were 
alike but an echo. The songs were very bad ° 
translations. In fact, modern Greeks are all 
mere imitators; and, as far as I know, they 
have not original talent of any kind, They are 
alike in all things, and in all mere plagiarists 
and pretenders. 

It is due to the company assembled at 
mine host’s, to say that they seemed to have 
a poor opinion of the musical part of the 
entertainment themselves; and on a loud 
clock in the next room striking twelve, the 
whole circle gravely marched off to dinner, 
without a word ; leaving their musicians in 
the midst of as unmusical a yowl, as ever 
was called by courtesy a song. 

We were going to follow, when we were 
stopped by the hostess bearing in the glyco, 
or preserved fruit jelly and water, which it 
is customary always. to present to guests in 
a Greek house. We knew it would be con- 
sidered discourteous to refuse it and so 
stayed, After this, came sugar plums :—a 
delicate sweetmeat, in the confection of which 
isinglass must play a notable part, a saucer 
full of the small white fruit of the bread 
tree, and some ornamental glasses of a very 
strong, pure spirit, called rakee. Having 
disposed of this second course also, it was 
followed by a third of coffee, made very 
strong and unstrained. We were then suf- 
fered to depart for this once. And so we 
went visiting, according to the custom of the 
country, from house to house, feasting at 
each. The Greeks are very hospitable, 
though they do not ask you to dinner; and 
I found on my return home, by an aching 
head, that. I had partaken, during the day, of 
no less than twenty-one cups of coffee, the 
same number of small glasses of rakee, with 
sweetmeats and so on to match. Indeed, the 
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thing at last grew rather beyond a joke ; for, 
at one house, they brought me in an immense 
English pint pot, insisting on my drinking 
coffee, as they said, after the fashion of my 
compatriots. I could only escape it by a 
compliment to their national manners ; which 
—I need not say—lI paid very readily. 
People even stopped us in the street to insis 

on our drinking with them. 

Let me smile over my indigestion as I will, 
however, I confess that there was something 
positively enchanting in being seated on the 
spotless sofas of those summery houses, 
with their open windows, through which 
might be seen the cloudless sky and the 
distant olive woods; while the west wind 
came in laden with freshness and the happy 
hum of the holiday-makers below. It 
was poetical and touching too, to see the 
beautiful Lesbian women with their large 
down-cast eyes and faultless features ; bring- 
ing in their trays of sweetmeats and offering 
the wine; and when they put down the 

lasses, they always said, “ Your health, 
rd,” (cs vylay cés) in voices which were 
music indeed. 

The Greek is naturally clean in his dress, 
his person, and his house. We never went 
anywhere, but that it was plain good healthy 
soap and water had preceded us. The straw 
matting of the floors was quite dazzling from 
its cleanliness, and not a spot marred the 
snowy whiteness of the walls. Everywhere, 

- too, we were received with the same graceful 
and innate courtesy. Our pipes were lit by 
the master of the house in the oriental 
fashion, carrying first the amber mouth- 
piece to his own lips; and were always 
replaced, before they were half-smoked, by 
fresh ones. Everywhere, the mistress of the 
house herself presented the glyco, and the 
pure bright water, which glittered like dis- 
solved diamonds. I never tasted water so 
sweet and delicious. 

The houses, in general, here and through- 
out the East, are small and confined—mere 
little wooden boxes whitewashed; but those 
we entered did not lack some rude attempt 
at internal ornament. In most of them, 
there were poor, but gaudy prints on national 
subjects, and the ceilings were generally 
adorned with gaily painted flowers. In one 
house, I noticed a picture of Anastathius, 
the hero of Thessaly, who was cooked over 
a slow fire by the Turks, during the Greek 
war of independence. He was represented as 
strugging with three gigantic Turks, and as 
I marked the strained and glowing eyes 
which even children fixed upon this picture, 
I thought how well calculated it was to per- 
petuate animosity between the two races, The 
tables and window sills were usually strewed 
with fi t herbs and sometimes a room 
looked like a fairy bower from the tasteful 
adornment of the mirrors on the walls. 

One thing struck me, especially, and that 
was, that none of the women took any part 
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in the pleasures of the day. The Greek, like 
the Jew, to whom I often fancy he Ss a 
marked resemblance, is fond of decking his 
womankind with jewellery, and often sinks. 
half his fortune in this portable form. But. 
he adorns them for his own eyes only, they 
stay in state at home. They are beautiful 
dolls, without mind, or heart, indeed, but still 
beautiful as pictures are, or statues of stone, 
Greek women have nearly all the same dark, 
stag-like eyes and brilliant complexions, the 
same delicate hands and feet, arid the luxu- 
riant raven hair. In figure, however, they 
are the same size all the way down, with no. 
more symmetry than sacks of wheat. 

In staying at home, and showing them- 
selves rarely in public, the modern Greek 
women appear to have imitated the manners 
of the Turks ; and indeed, let them hate each 
other ever so cordially, a conquered people 
will always adopt something from the man- 
ners of the conquerors, and women are all 
aristocrats, from the Archipelago to the Bay 
of Dublin, Another thing also struck me as. 
remarkable ; namely, the total abstinence from 
any rough or manly sports. The men danced 
together the same Bacchanalian dances which 
their forefathers footed three thousand years 
ago, if there be truth in ancient urns and 
vases ; but there was no throwing the quoit, 
no wrestling, no foot race, and perhaps not 
half-a-dozen men present had backed a horse 
three times in his life. 

As for the dances, I regret to be obliged to 
assure the antiquaries that they are very 
awkward, clumsy hops, when actually per- 
formed. Let him fancy half-a-dozen heavy 
louts, aged between twenty-five and fifty- 
eight, hopping about and bumping against 
each other with senseless gestures, while the 
last man endeavours to win some burly by- 
stander, aged forty-two, to make a goose of 
himself in the same way. I say, let him fancy 
this, and the burly bystander blushing and 
sniggering like a schoolboy caught by his 
sister’s playfellows, and then judge for him- 
self. 

But the evening is drawing on; already 
the sun sheds a mellower light over the sea 
and woodland, and the distant horizon grows 

olden. We have had enough of the feast. 
ur guide has disappeared drunk, as alk 
guides do when wanted ; but I have tightened 
my own girths, and bitted a ragged pony or 
two before to-day. I can do so again, and 
then lighting our cigars, we go gossipping 
homewards. 

I do not know whether such little sketches 
of far away life and manners as I paint 
so poorly may please you; but at any rate 
they are fresh from nature, and I hope 
no word ever creeps into them to make any 
man the worse. If, therefore, in passing 
an idle half hour with the Roving English- 
man, you should now and then acquire a 
better knowledge of other nations than you 
had before, it will not be time misspent ; for 
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I honestly believe that most of the wars and 
ill feeling between nations, arise from not 
knowing each other better. 


HOLIDAYS. 


THEY come to us but once in life, 
The holidays of Yule; 

When, wild as captives from the cage, 
We bounded home from school. 

Unshackled by the dreary task— 
All lessons put away ; 

The world a bright revolving mask 
Of pantomime and play. 


What welcome shall we ever have 
Till this long journey ends, 
Like that which marked the merry time 
From sisters and from friends ? 
When presents given and received, 
Brought heart to heart in view, 
And every day was golden-leaved, 
With wonders rich and new! 


The Christmas sights, the Christmas lights, 
The Christmas nights, how grand 

To us who walked the glittering lanes 
Of boyhood’s fairyland ! 

Remote among its spangled bowers 
Old memories parade, 

And watch the gorgeous bubbling hours 
All rise, aud burst, and fade. 


We will not sigh to see them pass— 
To know them was enough; 

Nay, Father, let us joy that we 
Were made of sterner stuff. 

Who then enjoyed the Yule Log’s blaze 
In retrospect enjoys: 

So, welcome to your holidays, 
My merry girls and boys! 


Be blissful in the time of bliss, 
Unloosed from toil and school : 

They come to you but once in life, 
These holidays of Yule. 

For us, among the world’s dark ways, 
Our eyes are on one star, 

Beyond which shine our holidays, 
Though dim, and distant far. 


GHOSTLY PANTOMIMES. 


We take it for granted that every reader 
of Household Words has a due respect for 


Pantomimes. Whether Pantomime be of 
Greek or Italian origin ; whether it bea mere 
exuberance of animal spirits, or whether it 
possess a psychological meaning beneath its 
grotesque exterior ; are questions into which 
we shall not enter. We do not (like Chaucer’s 
Wife of ae “ speak of many hundred years 
ago,” but only of one hundred ; simply pro- 
posing to show the sort of Christmas enter- 
tainment which beguiled the holidays of our 
great grandmothers and great grandfathers, 
in the reign of George the Second. We will 
enter, in the spirit, a theatre of those days, 
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might have seen it. We will behold the oil- 
lamps, and the candles that required snuffing ; 
the beaux with their periwigs and oaks 
and the belles with their hoops and powder. 
We will hear the laughter of lips that have 
become mere earth in unnumbered graves, 
and the whispering of silks ; we will see the 
fluttering of the fans, like butterflies in sum- 
mer air. And we will see the actors and 
the scenery which our forefathers and fore- 
mothers saw, and applaud or hiss, as it 
pleases us, the “new Pantomime” which is 
now a century old, 

We propose to effect this necromancy by 
means of a magazine of the day. There is 
something, we think, strangely interesting in 
those old records which bring us into close and 
vital connexion with our predecessors in their 
daily life. To be informed of the great events 
of any era, however distant, seems to be a 
matter of course: but to be able to rescue 
the trivialities of an hour from utter ex- 
tinction ; to live with our ancestors whom we 
never knew, and to see them, not on the 
public stage of history, but in their private 
and familiar ways; to be able to fix and 
perpetuate what might have seemed as 
evanescent as a breath, as quickly-fading as 
the hues of sunset ;—this is the true asso- 
ciation of our own humanities with those of 
perished generations. We see the sparkle of 
eyes, and hear the sound of voices, that had 
faded into the great Eternity before our- 
selves were born. Surely these things have 
their interest. They are the electric tele- 
graphs of Time, which link the living and 
the dead in a common brotherhood. 

Before we start for the theatre, a few ob- 
servations on the general character of panto- 
mimic entertainments a century ago, may not. 
be amiss. At that period—if contemporary 
accounts may be trusted—as great a prepon- 
derance of spectacle over the more intellectual 
features of the drama existed, as that with 
which the present age has been charged. Pan- 
tomimes, accordingly, were highly popular ; 
and in number nine of The World, bearing 
date March first, seventeen hundred and fifty- 
three, we find a suggestion which might do ad- 
mirably for reproduction by any dramatic critic 
of ourown day, exasperated at the withdrawal 
of the double orders, and finding his stock of 
original irony approaching nearly to a close. 
“It were to be wished,” says this writer, “ that. 
the managers would have done entirely both 
with tragedy and comedy, and resolve at once 
to entertain the town only with Pantomime ; 
people of taste and fashion having already 

iven sufficient proof that they think it the 

ighest entertainment the stage is capable of 
affording.” And in number forty-three of 
the same publication, it is remarked that when 
certain reforms shall have been introduced 
into this species of drama, “ Everybody must 
allow that a Pantomime will be a most ra- 
tional and instructive entertainment ; and it is: 


and see it, as Dr. Johnson and Hogarth’ to be hoped that none but principal performers. 





























































will be suffered to have a part init. How 
leased: will the town be this winter tr read 
in one of the articles of news in the Public 
Advertiser, ‘We hear that at each of the 
theatres royal there is an entire new Panto- 
mime now in rehearsal, and that the prin- 
eipal parts are to be performed by Mr. Garrick, 
Mr. Woodward, Mr. Mossop, Mrs. Cibber, 
and Mrs. Pritchard, at Drury Lane ; and at 
Covent Garden by Mr. Quin, Mr. Lun, Mr. 
Barry, Miss Nossiter, &c. It is not to be 
doubted that a Pantomime so acted would run 
through a whole season to the politest as: well 
as most crowded audiences.” This is followed 
by a little bantering about the decay of wits 
being compensated by the excellence of the 
stage- nters ; so that if the degeneracy 
of the drama bea fact, the said degeneracy, 
having already outlived many generations, 
must in itself (like many other degeneracies) 
a most amazing stamina. 

The chief character in Pantomimes a cen- 
tury ago, was the Harlequin who made love 
to, and danced with, the Columbine in 
much the same fashion which he now 
employs. The Clown—the principal man 
now-a-days, owing, probably, to the achieve- 
ments of the renowned Grimaldi—had no 
existence in the Pantomimes of George the 
Second’s reign ; at any rate, no nominal exist- 
ence: but the Pantaloon was attended by a 
servant, who may be looked upon as the 
germ from which has issued the matchless 
rogue of modern times—the veritable pro- 
— of that embodiment of London impu- 

nce, knavery, and slang, whom it delighteth 
us to patronise at Christmas, and whom we 
camot help in some sort admiring for the 
geniality of his humour, and the southern 
exuberance of his spirits. Another distinc- 
tion between the Pantomimes of the past and 
of the present, consists in the fact that the 
former do not appear to have had any regular 
“introduction” such as those with which 
we now preface what we call the harlequinade. 
Nevertheless, there was something of a story, 
which, instead of being kept apart, as now, 
was mixed up with the rest of the perform- 
ance. Tales from the Greek mytholo 
were the favourites; but a writer in The 
Connoisseur for December the nineteenth, 
seventeen hundred and fifty-four, derisively 
suggests the propriety of taking the sub- 
jects of Pantomimes from children’s fairy 
tales. This, it appears, had already been 
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they were fond of. introducing little children 
into their entertainments. The suggestion 
with reference to fairy tales has been amply 
carried out in later times ; and Pantomimes 
have no doubt been the gainers in elegance, 
grace, and fancy. In another respect, also, 
these dramas have certainly improved since 
the period of which we are writing. At that 
time, the lax morals of the reign of Charles 
the Second had not entirely deserted the 
stage ; and the periodical essayists had fre- 
quent occasion to reprove the indecorums of 
Harlequin. It was surely, however, going a 
little too far, when a contemporary critic 
spoke of “the absurdity and profaneness of 
such entertainments.” 

Now enter with us into our aérial 
brougham, and let us glide away into 
the land of ghosts and shadows—into the 
spectral past. The present age vanishes like 
mist ; and in an instant our magic chariot 
lands us before the box entrance of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, as it appeared 
in the middle of last century. Here are 
plenty of other carriages—ghosts, every one 
of them; and plenty of people in them— 
ghosts also: for we are now in the region of 
departed things, and are going to see a Pan- 
tomime acted by dead men and women toa 
dead audience! Here are gentlemen in 
velvet and gold lace, and ladies in vast 
amplitudes of satin. Here are magnificent 
footmen with their flambeaux ; here are the 
grenadiers with their peaked caps and 
gaiters ; and here, too, are the genuine old 
Charleys—the “ancient and most quiet” 
Dogberries — with their quarter-staves and 
inoffensive lanthorns. There will be a crowded 
house ; yet we shall find plenty of room in 
any case. All the “quality”—and many of 
the no-quality—are here to see the new 
Pantomime of “Harlequin Sorcerer ;.” for 
the scenery and contrivances are said to be 
inimitable, and the dresses are all new, and 
the music is almost entirely by Mr. Arne, 
who himself plays upon the harpsichord. 
The attraction is therefore great. 

Well! we have entered the theatre, and 
have got a front place; and we have sat 
through the first piece (to which no one has 
paid any attention), and the overture to the 
Pantomime is being performed. At length, 
the curtain rises, and “the first scene pre- 
sents us,” to use the language of a chronicler 





done at one of the great theatres, where they 
had availed themselves of the story of Fortu- 
natus and the Wonderful Wishing Cap. The 
correspondent of The Connoisseur suggests 
for adoption the old legends of Patient 
Grizzle, Little Red Riding-hood, Puss in 
Boots, and the Children in the Wood ; in the 
last of which he thinks it “would be vastly 
a to see the pasteboard robin redbreasts 
et down by wires upon the stage to cover the 
poor innocent babes with paper leaves.” It 
seems that in those days, as in the present, 


of the time,” “with a group of witches, ex- 
ercising their orgies in a wildestions by moon- 
light. After a few songs, Harlequin crosses 
the stage, riding in the air between two 
witches upon a long pole, and jumps in 
among them.” This is followed bya dance of 
witches, with which the scene concludes ; 
presenting us with a parallel to the dark 
pieces of incantation with which our modern 
Pantomimes commonly open. “Next, you 
see the bricklayers and their men going to 


* The “London Magazine” for February, 1752. 
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work, which now marks the time of our 
drama to be morning. Harlequin then stands 
before a balcony, serenading Columbine, who 
appears to him ; but, as he is climbing up, he 
is surprised by Pantaloon, who comes out, 
opening the door, and Harlequin pops in. 

ence a warm pursuit ensues of Columbine 
and our hero by Pantaloon and his servant. 
The next scene is of a house half-built, 
with real scaffolding before it, and the men 
at work upon it. Columbine retires behind 
a pile of bricks; our hero mounts ladder ; 
Pantaloon follows ; Harlequin descends, re- 
moves ladder, and presently down comes 
the scaffolding with men and all upon it. 
You next come to a garden-wall; where 
as Columbine retires under it, Harlequin is 
turned into an old woman, and the scene 
converted into a wall with ballads and 
coloured wooden prints strung upon it, with 
a large wicker chair, in which Harlequin 
seats himself, supposed to be selling them. 
The servant comes in and buys a ballad ; and 
here a slight satirical hint is levelled at the 
song of ‘I love Sue, and Sue loves me,’ intro- 
duced in the rival ‘ Harlequin Ranger’ of the 
other house. We have now a most delightful 
perspective of a farm-house, whence you may 
hear the coots in the water as at a distance. 
Several rustics with their sweethearts come 
on; and Mr. Lowe sings an excellent song, 
to which all join in chorus—‘To celebrate 
harvest home.’ This scene removed, a con- 





stable comes on, with the bricklayers’ men, 


who have a warrant to take up Harlequin. 
Then you have a distant view of a barley- 
mow and barn; several swains dancing 
before it, with Harlequin and Columbine. 
The constable and followers opportunely 
coming in, Columbine is seized, and carried 
home by Pantaloon.” (Here, by the way, we 
are reminded of the policemen who come to 
apprehend the Clown in modern Panto- 
mimes.) “When they are in the house, the 
servant, after many dumb gestures, introduces 
a large ostrich, which has a very good effect 
upon the audience, but perhaps would have 
a much greater, did one not discover by the 
extremities that it is Harlequin, whose legs 
and thighs appear under the body. Colum- 
bine by this means discovers him; and, 
after having made the whole house ring 
with applause by playing several tricks 
(such as kissing Columbine, biting the 
servant, and the like), they morrice off both 
together, 

“We are then carried to a back part of the 
farm-house, which turns into a shed, where 
in an instant you have the view of a copper 
with a fire burning under it. Harlequin 
changes himself into an old washer-woman, 
and on striking a mound raised of flints mixed 
with earth, it is immediately turned into a 
washing-tub and stand ; then, opening a door, 
he shows us a horse with real linen upon it, 
which is drawn out into many folds to a con- 





siderable length upon ‘the stage. Pantaloon | 
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and servant come in, and, after being sowsed 
with the soap-suds, are driven off by the 
supposed washer-woman with a bowl of boil- 
ing water from the copper, to the no small 
diversion of both galleries.” (How often 
have we seen similar pieces of practical 
wit thus acknowledged in the upper re- 
gions!) “But the constable at last catches 
him; he tumbles down ‘midst his guards, 
and so ro away from them. We then see 
a fence of boards, as before a building (excel- 
lently well painted), which in a moment is 
converted into a gilt equestrian statue. Har- 
lequin is discovered to bestride the horse by 
his sneezing: Pantaloon’s servant goes to 
climb up by the head, which directly bends 
its neck and bites him ; he next tries to get 
up by the hind leg, which in springing back 

ives him a most terrible kick, and the poor 

0g is carried off with his face all over blood, 
and beaten to pieces, 

“After this a scene drops, and gives us a 
prospect of ruinous, rugged cliffs, with two 
trees hanging over them, beautifully exe- 
cuted.” (This is the dark scene which inva- 
riably precedes the conclusion, and wherein 
we see Harlequin with a temporary depriva- 
tion of his magical power.) “The witches 
come in again, and, after singing awhile, 
retire. Then Harlequin appears disconso- 
late and prostrate upon a couch in an elegant 
apartment. Lightning flashes; and four 
devils, in flame-coloured stockings, mount 
through trap-doors, surround him with their 
double-tongued forks, and the whole stage, 
with the scenery and all upon it, rises up 
gradually, and is carried all together into the 
air. 

“Here the Pantomime ends ; and the seru- 
pulous critic must not nicely inquire into the 
reasons why Harlequin is carried upwards 
into the infernal regions ; as also why Pluto 
and his fair Proserpina descend in a magnifi- 
cent throne, afterwards, into a fine pavilion. 
After a song or two, an imp brings Pluto 
word that poor Harly is trapped at last ; but 
the black-bearded monarch says everything 
shall be jolly. Then the stage is extended to 
a prodigious depth, closing with a prospect of 
fine gardens and a temple.” (This is what, in 
our modern play-bill language, we should call 
“The Gardens of Delight and the Golden 
Temple of Felicity in the Realms of ever- 
beaming Radiance,” or something to the same 
effect.) “We are entertained awhile with the 

ility of Messrs. Cook, Grandchamps, Miss 
Hilliard, Mademoiselle Camargo, and others ; 
then with a grand chorus ; lastly with a low 
bow from the performers ;—and so down 
drops the curtain.” 

Our necromancy is over. We have seen a 
Pantomime of our ancestors; and our pre- 
vailing impression is, that, with a few differ- 
ences of detail, it is in the main very like the 
same description of performance in the pre- 
sent day. There is not quite so much up- 
roarious fun; and we miss the spoken 
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humour of the modern Clown, many of whose 


vagaries appear to be the peculiar property 
of the Harlequin. We note fewer gymnastic 
feats, and mark the absence of “hits” at the 
assing follies of the day. But we have 
earned to entertain a higher appreciation of 
the scenery and mechanical effects of the 
stage a hundred years ago, than we should 
hitherto have owned. 

The ghostly actors have vanished into 
night and silence ; the ideal theatre, with all 
its visionary scenes, its imaginary lights and 
phantom audience, has passed away; and we 
are again in our home among the living. 
Some of these days we too shall be gathered 
to the dead. Will any of our descendants in 
the year nineteen hundred and fifty-three, 
make a spiritual journey backwards, to see 
any one of the Pantomimes of this present 
year of grace? Let our Pantomime writers 
and actors, our mechanists and scene-painters, 
plume themselves with the thought of that 
possibility. Such things may be. 


THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 


HanveE’s Harmonious Blacksmith may be 
supposed to have produced harmony through 
the medium of his blacksmithery ; the latter 
being the object in view, and the former 
an incidental and spontaneous accompani- 
ment. But our harmonious blacksmith (or 
whitesmith, for we will not insist upon the 
colour) proceeds in an inverse order; his 
smithery is only the means to an end, the end 
being harmony, or melody, or music, or sweet 
sounds. He hammers, or stamps, or rolls 
small pieces of metal, until he brings them to 
a vibratory state, until, in fact, he infuses the 
soul of music into them. In this sense only 
is he a harmonious blacksmith ; but what a 
wide sphere of operation is his—from the 
humble Jew’s harp to the imperial Harmo- 
nium, through all the intermediate stages 
of Accordion and Concertina! All musical 
amateurs ought to be, but are not, familiar 
with this curious subject of vibrating springs. 
Let us talk awhile thereon. 

A very pretty bit of musical philosophy is 
involved in the action of the Jew’s harp. 
When Tom lays out the penny which his 
aunt gave him, and purchases therewith a 
Jew’s harp; when he places the instrument 
to his mouth, and makes all sorts of gri- 
maces, and pan s, and poutings, and 
screwings with his lips, he thinks that he 
breathes music upon the spring—that the 
current of breath has chiefly to do with 
the matter. But Tom is wrong: he is merely 
converting his mouth into a sounding-box 
or resonant cavity ; his mouth bears the same 
relation to the spring of the Jew’s harp 
as the body of a guitar or a violin, or the 
stretched parchment of a banjo, does to the 
strings—it increases the body of sound. In 
striciness, however, it does something more 
than this ; for by varying the capacity of the 
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mouth, the player modifies the pitch of the 
tone produced. All this may be we hilo- 
ae to Tom; but let him listen a con- 
sider awhile; for Tom may be pleased to 
learn that in the Netherlands, in the Tyrol, 
among the Greeks of Smyrna, and in other 
places, the Jew’s harp is a valued and beau- 
tiful musical instrument. The spring of the 
little piece of mechanism, then, vibrates to 
and fro when touched with the finger, and in 
so vibrating it emits a musical sound, definite 
in pitch but very faint in intensity. But 
when the instrument is held before the 
mouth, and the lips and teeth are opened so 
as to allow the sound to enter the mouth, 
then does the sound increase in loudness, just 
as a drum emits a louder sound than a tam- 
bourine, although the parchment may be of 
equal diameter ; and if the muscles of the 
face be so worked that the cavity of the 
mouth may be continually varying both in 
form and size, then will the pitch of the 
sound be altered—becoming more grave as 
the cavity is enlarged, and more acute as it 
is diminished. This is analogous to the fact. 
that a big drum yields a lower note than a 
little one, and a long mouth-organ pipe lower 
than a short one, and so forth. Our nut, 
therefore, contains three kernels: first, that 
the striking of the spring produces a faint 
sound ; second, that the reverberation in the 
mouth converts this faint sound into an 
audible musical note ; third, that variations 
in the form and size of the cavity of the 
mouth, give all those variations of pitch 
which are requisite to the production of a 
tune, 

If Tom could have heard M. Koch or M. 
Eulenstein play on the Jew’s harp, he would 
have been infinitely delighted. Koch wasa 
private soldier in the Prussian service under 
Frederic the Great. One evening the King 
was surprised at hearing soft beautiful music 
immediately under his window; and, on 
looking out, he saw a sentinel discoursing 
sweet sounds ; the instrument being a humble 
Jew’s harp. The impatient monarch ordered 
the man to come up stairs and play to him; 
but Koch, a true soldier, said that he must 
not do so without his colonel’s orders. “But 
Iam the King!” said Frederick, “I know 
it, Sire; but if I leave my post to-night, I 
shall certainly be punished to-morrow.” The 
King was angry; but, himself a soldier, he 
knew how to respect the firmness and fidelity 
of the sentinel. On the following day, he had 
Koch to play to him, gave him a liberal 
gratuity, and then presented him with his 
discharge. Koch had been able to produce 
some unusual musical effects by playing on 
two Jew’s harps at once, the sounds of which 
he could so modulate as to produce exquisite 
harmony. When Koch left the army, he 
travelled through eae giving concerts 
as a player on the Jew’s harp; he made a 
moderate fortune by his exertions, and spent 
the decline of his days at Vienua—every way 
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inclined to the opinion that the Jew’s harp is 
really a beautiful and important instrument. 
M. Eulenstein was a still more eminent player. 
He was an accomplished musician, and spent 
many years in studying the capabilities of the 
Jew’s harp. He found that high tones and 
low tones ought not to be attempted on the 
same instrument; and that to produce fine 
musical effects, two or more should be used, 
each one limited to the production of a few 
notes. He visited the principal European 
eapitals, giving concerts at which he employed 
no less than sixteen Jew’s harps ; he played 
two at a time, changing them during the 


progress of a tune, and doing this so rapidly | 


and effectively as to make no break in the 
continuity of the music. He afterwards de- 
vised a mode of playing four at once, con- 
necting them by silken strings in such a way 
that he could clasp all four with the lips, and 
strike all the four springs at once. The 
musical amateurs of those days were thrown 
quite into extasies by this music ; some said 
the sounds were like those of the /olian 
harp, some likened them to a musical snuff- 
box, some to musical glasses; while others 
averred that the sounds were like themselves 
and nothing else. No one ever played the 
Jew’s harp so well before, and no one is 
likely ever to play it so well again ; for, if 
we mistake not, poor Eulenstein lost nearly | 
all his teeth, consequent on the peculiar 
action to which they had during so many 
years been exposed. 

Our friend Thomas may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that although other musical 
instruments dependent on the vibration of 
metallic springs may be more costly and pre- 
tentious than his penny Jew’s harp, there is 
really none which more beautifully illustrates 
the principles whereon musical sounds are 
produced, 

Something like thirty years ago, a little 





instrument was brought into notoriety under 
the name of the Mouth Harmonica. It was 
small; but like many other small things, it 
had considerable power. It depended for its 
sounds, like the Jew’s harp, on the vibration 
of metallic springs. Flat discs of metal 
were pierced with oblong slits, which were 
partially closed by long slips of metal fixed at 
one end and free to vibrate at the other. Ac- 
cording to the size and shape of the slit, and the 
thickness of the spring, so did each perforation 
yield a particular note when breathed upon 
by the mouth. If there were only one cavity 
and spring, only one sound would be heard, 
availabie as a pitch-pipe ; if two, they might 
yield two notes having the interval of a mu- 
sical fifth: if several, they might afford scope 
for the production of a tune. 

This humble affair, the Mouth Harmonica, 
was a boyish trifle, a mere toy ; but the same 
principle produced the more efficient Eolina, 
a little instrument from which we have heard 
very delicate and beautiful sounds. 

The Symphonion was a more accomplished 
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member of the same family, invented, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. Wheatstone. This, for effecting 
much in a little space, altogether eclipsed its 
predecessor, It was, in fact, a keyed Eolina, 
possessing increased powers in virtue of its 
keys. It was constructed in many different 
shapes ; but the gist of the instrument was, 
that acurrent of air should be blown in by 
the mouth; that the fingers should touch 
small projecting pins ; that these pins should 
raise valves which covered apertures in a 
metal plate ; that the current should set in 
vibration a set of tongues or metallic springs 
adjusted to these apertures ; and that musical 
sounds should thus be produced, depending 
in pitch on the length and thickness of the 
springs. 

The harmonious blacksmith, who makes any 
of the above-named musically - vibrating 
springs—be they for Jew’s-harps, or mouth- 
harmonicons, or eolinas, or symphonions—sup- 
poses the player to supply a blast of air by 
means of his mouth; and they thus form a 
snug little group among themselves. But he 
does not leave musical persons without an 
alternative ; he provides small bellows with 
which the player can puff away by hand ; 
and thence arise the very pretty group known 
by the very pretty names of the accordion, 
the flutina, the concertina, &c. A vibrating 
metallic spring is still the soul of each in- 
strument, as a few familiar details will enable 
us readily to show. 

The accordion is, in bulk, nothing more 
than a pair of bellows, for the whole instru- 
ment pants to and fro while being played ; 
but the interior mechanism of these bellows 
is very ingenious. There are finger-keys for 
the player to press upon; there are wire 
levers connecting these keys with a row of 
circular valves or stops; there are circular 
holes which are alternately covered and un- 


}covered by these valves; there are oblong 


apertures beneath the circular holes, and me- 
tallic tongues in these oblong apertures, and 
an open cavity beneath the metallic tongues. 
There are as many keys as there are valves 
and circular holes ; but there are two springs 
behind each hole, attuned differently—gene- 
rally a whole tone between them. By open- 
ing the bellows air rushes in through any 
valve-hole which happens to have been opened 
by the pressure of the player’s finger on the 
corresponding key, and produces one note by 
the vibration of one spring; but when the 
air rushes out again by the closing of the 
bellows, it is forced into a path contiguous to 
the other spring, and thus produces the other 
tone. On the multitude of little matters 
essential to the production of a good ac- 
cordion ; on the key to act as a vent without 
producing sound; on the extra key to pro- 
duce a harmonised chord or base—we need 
not stop to dilate. Some varieties are called 
flutinas, or flutina-accordions, claiming to 
possess a peculiar quality of tone, The well- 
made French accordions mount up in price 
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from ten or twelve to two or three hundred 
francs. They extend from one octave to four 
and a half octaves in compass. 

But there is a formidable rival to the accor- 
dion, although belonging to the same group 
in respect to its harmonious blacksmithery. 
This is the concertina, a really beautiful in- 
vention by Professor Wheatstone. As now 
generally made in England the concertina 
has two hexagonal ends, about six inches in 
diameter, and the bellows enable the instru- 
ment to stretch out to about a foot in length. 
There are not keys like those of the accordion, 
but little studs to be pressed in by the tips 
of the fingers. With a single-action, there is 
one spring or tongue to each stud, yielding a 
sound only when the bellows are pressed 
inward ; but the double-action has a provision | 
of two springs for each note, whereby the | 
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little vibrating springs, and allows us to 
breathe upon them with the mouth—as in 
the Jew’s harp, mouth-harmonica, eolina, and 
symphonion ;,or to work them with hand- 
bellows, as in the accordion, flutina, and 
concertina. But he does something more 
than this ; he affords facilities for supplying 
wind by foot-bellows or pedals, and for playing 
the instrument by means of keys analogous 
to those of a pianoforte. Oh, what a family 
is this! Seraphine, Harmonium, olophon, 
Aiolodicon, Aolharmonica, Melodium, Me- 
lodion, olomusicon ; what liquid sweetness 
of names! It is like talking music to run 
over such a list as this. We were about to 
designate these instruments as first cousins, 
but they are even more nearly related: they 
are brothers and sisters. 

The seraphine was one of the earliest of 


same sound may be produced whether the|the group. It is usually about as large asa 
bellows be pressed inward or drawn out-|small chiffoniére or pier-table; and the 
ward. Since the expiration of the first patent | principal portion of its interior cavity is 
for concertinas, there has been wonderful | occupied by a wind chest, governed by a foot 
activity in devising new improvements in| pedal. Surmounting the wind chest is a 
every part of the mechanism, both by English | metallic plate, perforated with about five 
and foreign makers ; and it is now certainly | octaves of oblong apertures, in each of which 
an instrument of very considerable power ;/| vibrates a metallic tongue. All these tongues 
for its facility of fingering affords a scope for | are attuned to the proper series of tones and 
rapid execution, while the power of sounding | semitones. There are valves above the 
three or four notes at a time is a source of|apertures, and finger keys governing the 
very rich harmonious combination. Not only | valves... When the player touches a key and 
have the finer specimens all the tones and| lifts the corresponding valve, and at the 











semitones for three or more octaves, but they 
have additional notes for producing more per- | 


There is another | 


fect chords in various keys. 
surprising variety in power, also, arising | 
from the different register or general pitch of 


the instrument. Some are treble concertinas, | 
with about fifty keys or studs, and a scale of 
more than three octaves, the uppermost note 
being a C, with such a troop of leger-lines as 
to indicate an ultra-altissimo acuteness sur- 
passing our humble power to measure ; some 
are tenor or baritone concertinas, embracing | 
about the same scale as the former, but| 
exactly an octave lower in pitch throughout, | 
thereby yielding sounds which have the same 
ratio as those of a man’s tenor voice bear to | 
those of a woman’s treble ; and lastly there 
are bass concertinas, some of which have 
actually a compass of four octaves, descending 
to a very very low C indeed; the notes) 
throughout being an octave below those of 
the tenor, and two octaves below those of the 
treble concertina. It is by these extensive 
powers that concertina-players are enabled 
to grapple with lady-like treble tunes, with 
tunes adapted to tenor or baritone instru- 
ments, with chaunts and psalm tunes written 
for tenor and baritone voices, and with music 
written for a bass voice, or a violoncello, or a 
bassoon. What wonders the Regondis, and 
the Cases, and the Blagroves, work with 
these compact instruments, let the concert- 
rooms tell. 

But our harmonious blacksmith does not 
dismiss us even yet. He provides his delicate 





same time works the bellows or pedal with 
his foot, a current of air rushes through the 
aperture, sets the tongue vibrating, and pro- 
duces the musical note. The same blast of 
air is available for any of the notes, one or 
many; so that the player can use as many 
fingers at once as the pianist or organist, 
and produce analogous richness in harmo- 
nics. 

‘ The harmonium has more pretensions than 
the seraphine, inasmuch as it introduces a 
greater number of “stops.” A “stop,” in a 
church organ, is a set of pipes, all of which, 
however they may differ in pitch, have the 
same general character or quality of sound ; 
this quality may be analogous to that of the 
sound of the flute ; but there is also a quality 
resembling that of the hautboy; and one 
resembling that of the clarionet, and of the 
trumpet, and so on—all depending on the 
nature and arrangement of the vibrating 
substance. Some of the great organs have 
as many as sixty or eighty stops, or even 
more ; each stop consisting of many pipes, 
attuned so as to yield all the tones and semi- 
tones of several octaves. It is to these diffe- 
rences in the quality of the tones, that the 
surpassing grandeur, and richness, and ex- 
pression of a fine organ are due, The 
harmonium imitates, in a humble way, this 
diversity of power. There are numerous 
stops or qualities of tone, in the best instru- 
ments. M. D’Outrelepont, a maker at Paris, 
advertises a fine list of them—* Violoncelle, 
expression, faupre, orgue, cor Anglais, haut- 
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bois, cornet, flute, flute-basé, voia-humaine, 
contrebasse, basson, mattau-phone, bourdon, 
flageolet,” &c.; and MM. Debain, Alexandre, 
and other makers, adopt analogous means 
for throwing great diversity into the tones 
produced, It surpaaseth all our ingenuity to 
explain exactly and minutely the precise 
differences between the harmonium, the 
melodium, the xolophon, the xolodium, the 
seolharmonica, the esolomusicon, and the 
other members of this gentle fraternity ; but 
we need not trouble ourselves thereat ; for 
it concerns us at present only to know that 
their sounds are all, or mainly due to the 
vibration of metallic springs in carefully cut 
apertures. It is just possible that, in one or 
two of the number, the bellows may be 
blown by the turning ofa handle—thus afford- 
ing a fourth mode of gently appealing to the 
vibratory tendency of the springs: indeed, 
we believe, such is the case. 

Thus does it appear, then, that our Har- 
monious Blacksmith is really a clever fellow. 
No small portion of the music that delights us, 
is due to the dexterous cunning with which 
he fashions the dainty little tongues of metal, 
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Gor up in green and gold, labelled with 
the Royal Arms, and those of the City of} 
London, with Dieu et mon droit as the upper 
motto, and Domine dirige nos for the lower 
one, a pamphlet lies before us, addressed by 


Our Wine Merchant to the inhabitants of the 
district in which we reside. That district, 
familiarly known to the public as Saint 
Joseph’s Wood—though scarcely atreeremains 
to tell of its former sylvan glories, and even 
the shrubs which overhang the pavement are 
now ruthlessly lopped by the parish authori- 
ties—that district, we say, has long been well 
supplied with the greater part of the good 
things which are generally considered as 
essential to the enjoyment of this world, and 
to preparation for the next. Our mundane 
together with our spiritual wants have, for 
the most part, been carefully looked after : 
we have our butchers and our bakers, our 
greengrocers and fishmongers, our dispensing 
chemists and our members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons—the last-named in great 
abundance ; we have our newsvenders, poul- 
terers, stationers, auctioneers, and under- 
takers; schools flourish ; so do private lunatic 
establishments. We have numerous churches 
and multitudinous clerical officiators; we 
have also a strong police force and a station- 
house of our own, so that if we, or the cab- 
men who have more than one stand—chance 
to go wrong, we can be set right again in the 
shortest possible space of time. But with all 
these advantages, and with the Rising Suns and 
Jolly Soldiers—the signs of them no less than 
the things themselves—at the corner of every 
road, street, place, and avenue, with a house 
of call for nearly half the omnibuses that 
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circulate through London, St. Joseph’s Wood 
has wanted one thing—the roc’s egg that 
should make our palace perfect—it has never 
been able to say, “ We have got a first-rate; 
out-and-out wine-merchant.” Of course we 
have “bottle and jug departments,” into 
which the modest retiring customer—with 
money in his pocket—is invited to enter, at 
the Rising Suns and Jolly Soldiers, aforesaid ; 
but however specious the promises placarded 
about the doors of these establishments, how- 
ever certainly we may have reckoned on 
getting the finest, fruitiest, nuttiest, driest, 
purest, most “natural,” most bees-wing-est— 
if we may be allowed the expression—of the 
several wines offered for our “selection,” 
generally at the low figure of two-and-two 
per bottle, we confess, as far as our personal 
experience goes, that the pleasing conscious- 
ness of finding these promises literal facts 
has never-yet been realised in all the wide 
circuit of Saint Joseph’s Wood. 

So much for the evil : now for the remedy, 

A “spirited ” individual—he will excuse us 
if the word has more than one meaning—has 


;at last undertaken to supply the great deside- 


ratum ; aud that individual we delight—on 
paper—to call Our Wine Merchant, because, 
up to the present moment we have never had 
any other. Not that we have already retained 
him ; no, we have not gone quite so far as 
that, but we have delighted our eyes through 
the superb plate glass windows of his Empo- 
rium on Saint Joseph’s Terrace, where, in 
the most admired confusion, as if they 
had just been upheaved by an earthquake, 
lie stender bottles of hock, big - bellied 
champagnes, imperial quarts of sherry, and 
dainty pints of liqueurs, some topsy-turvy, 
seeking apparently to dive back again to 
the cellar ; others struggling, cork upwards to 
the light, some presenting a broad flank, 
others a foreshortened base, and all as well 
cobwebbed and sawdusted as if Time had 
given’ them these appliances, and not “ our 
young man” before the window blinds were 
raised for the daily display. Delightedly, too, 
have we gazed— yet not altogether un- 
mingled with awe—through aside window, at 
an enormous copper carboy, somewhat dinted 
by the hard work which it has had to do, 
which stands open mouthed, and ready to be 
filled with purest spirit, whenever an order 
shall arrive for bottling off a few gallons. 
But with even still greater admiration have 
we gazed on the truck which is always 
waiting close to the kerbstone, anxious to be 
off somewhere, no matter how heavily laden, 
but which, as far as our observation—and we 
live opposite—has extended, has not yet 
stirred a peg, except to be wheeled up to its 
station in the morning, and back again to the 
“ counting-house” at night. No doubt, there 
is “a good time coming,” and while it is on 
its way we will peep into Our Wine Mer- 
chant’s Vade Mecum, which, we understand, 
has been very liberally distributed throughou‘ 
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the neighbourhood. Perhaps it may have the 
effect of making us give an extensive order. 
In the introduction to this gorgeous 
wolume—which has for its motto the preg- 
nant truth that “Wine is the revealer of 
human varieties,” revealing also a few of its 
own—we read: “In the following pages we 
shall take the liberty of offering to your 
notice and consideration a few words about 
Wine ; for it is really astonishing, that while 


hundreds of familiar books—from Mrs. Glasse | 


to Monsieur Soyer—have been written about 
domestic cookery, and how to lay out a table, 
and bring in courses, and make the removes, 
no book has been written to give young 
housekeepers an idea of how Wine is to be 
purchased, how to be managed when sent 
home, what Wines are necessary to accom- 
pany a dinner (and without good Wine a 
dinner is worthless), and how to be served ; 
and we shall hope that these few observa- 
tions may be found useful, particularly to 
some of our readers, who are just entering 
upon that honourable position of becoming 
housekeepers ; and nothing in domestic eco- 
nomy tells more of home comfort, and conse- 
quently of home happiness, than the quality 
and condition of the Wine, and the manner in 
which it is served; and we respectfully pre- 


sent this little book to you, in the earnest | 
hope that there will be found in it some hints | 


that may repay the troubie of perusing it.” 


A good long sentence this, and penned with | 


tract-like earnestness: it takes away one’s 
breath, like a glass of real Glenlivat, of which 
we beg to inform the public that Our Wine 
Merchant—but this is anticipation. Having 


recovered from its effects, we turn to the! 


Preface, which, like every separate subject 
throughout the work, has its special epigraph. 


Here we are treated to that rare one—* Jv | 


vino veritas,” though modern Wine and old- 


fashioned truth seldom run in couples. Truth | 
may live in a well, but she is not often found | 
in a wine-cellar. Our Wine Merchant begins | 
his Preface by stating that he has been inti-| 


mately acquainted with Saint Joseph’s Wood 


for between thirty and forty years; that he} 


has been a resident there for nearly twenty 
years ; and that during that time the ques- 
tion has been many hundred times put to 
him, “Do you know where we can obtain a 
good Bottle of Wine in this neighbourhood, 
at a fair price?” to which question he has 
been compelled, in the language of sincerity, 
to reply that he knows “ of none such.” 

His course, therefore, after a moral struggle 
of between thirty and forty years, was sufli- 
ciently obvious. If the mountain won’t come 
to Mahomet, why, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain ; and Our Wine Merchant, im- 
pelled solely by a sense of the public neces- 
sity, embraces the following stern resolve :— 
“We have determined [of course no persua- 
sion of friends or relations could keep him 
back now] to supply what appeared to us to 
be one of the wants of this neighbourhood 
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[but, my dear sir, it was the want, as—if you 
read this article—you will immediately dis. 
/cover]; and having premises (of our own) 
j[that is a great hit], admirably situated for 
the purpose, we have had them (at great ex- 
pense, &c.) adapted for a first-rate Wine, 
Spirit, and Ale and Beer trade.” He adds— 
what every one must be certain he would add, 
beginning with Roman capitals—that every 
article will be “ Pure and Genuine, and in no 
manner Doctored, Adulterated, or Tampered 
with in any way; while the price shall,” &c., 
'“our only object being,” &c., “ gain,” “ re- 
| tain,” “firm conviction,” “honestly and fairly,” 
|“intention to make,” “ establishment,” “ per- 
|manence,” &c. &c. There! self-devotion on 
the one hand and all the advantage on the 
| other, what can the inhabitants of Saint Jo- 
seph’s Wood desire more? Let us hear, 
then, of no more complaints ; let us also hear 
Our Wine Merchant when he departs from 
generalities and enters into particulars :— 

CuapTer I.—Or a Wink CELLAR.—Poetry, 
“genuine, in no manner doctored,” &c., intro- 
| duces this branch of the subject. 





A wine-cellar too hot or cold 
Murders wine before it is old. 


Lamenting the fact that builders of modern 
houses are in the habit of saying, “Oh, we 
can put the wine-cellar and the dust-bin any- 
where,” Our Wine Merchant informs us 
that he at any rate has not been fobbed off 
in so unworthy a manner—he has constructed 
a cellar of his own, and thus he describes it: 
i— “We have had—at very considerable ex- 
pense—the whole basement of our premises 
excavated into the solid earth ; and the best 
|judges have pronounced that our cellars, for 
their size (and they are of considerable size), 
are among the most perfect they have seen.” 
In the most generous spirit he adds :—“ Our 
cellars are at all times on view to any res- 
pectable person who would wish to see a 
large stock of Wines well arranged ; and as 
access to these cellars are easy, and they are 
perfectly clean and of good height, ladies can 
view them without inconvenience.” A little 
{superfluous information follows :—*In these 
cellars our Wines are kept, and will be found 
in the most perfect condition when delivered 
to our customers ; and we feel quite satisfied 
that it will be more to their advantage— Wine 
from us—moderate quantities—fit for drink- 
ing—rather than,” &c. &c. 

Our Wine Merchant, who has evidently 
travelled, proceeds to tell us, that in Paris 
people buy their wine daily, and that the 
Wine merchants there send round their carts 
for orders, in the same manner as the 
butchers and other tradesmen do in England, 
with a printed list containing a blank column 
to be filled up; and he wishes — is no 
doubt of it} to see this sensible plan followed 
in Saint Joseph’s Wood. The truck then 
would really have something to do. 

CuarTer I]—A Worp oF ADVICE AS TO 
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Wines, with a heading which runs thus :—|“ The bitter in Sherry is the hawt godt of th 


“Good Wine to man is what manure is to 
trees. Pure Wine makes good blood. A 
glass of good Wine purges off distempers. A 
cellar without good Wine, a house without 
woman, and a purse without money, are the 
three deadly plagues.” This chapter is a 
brief diatribe against factitious Wines and 
spirits. Our friend’s advice may be safely 
taken: —“ We entreat you,” he says, “to 
avoid this trash as poison. Recollect, too, 
that no one would suffer putrid meat to be 
set before a friend, and false wine is in every 
respect as abhorrent to real hospitality; in- 
deed, bad wine is the guest’s horror and the 
host’s disgrace.” The corollary to this pro- 
position naturally follows :—* The best thing 
for persons really not first-rate judges of 
wine, is to deal with persons of honour and 
integrity, who are judges of wine,” &c.—like 
Our Wine Merchant. 

CuapTer III. — Or Port Wine. — “ The 
bees-wing in Port is the wine-seller’s pater 
noster.” Our Wine Merchant is justly indig- 
nant with those “cheats”—he calls them— 
the grocers and fruiterers, who sell sham 
Port at one-and-sixpence per bottle; and, 
with a knowledge of the subject which seems 
almost marvellously intuitive, bitterly de- 
nounces the conduct of those who manufac- 
ture Port Wine ont of “Red Cape, sandars- 
wood, elder-berries, alcohol, sloes, gum- 
dragon, cider, salt of tartar, and other in- 
gredients of a like character.” We make no 
question that “our premises” would “burst 
their marble cerements,” if such base com- 
pounds were—even surreptitiously — intro- 
duced into “our cellars.” But having got 
hold of a bottle of the real stuff—and we 
know now where it is to be had—we are 
taught how to decant and then how to drink 
it. The first process having been got through, 
with a few grammatical inaccuracies, certain 
points are insisted on. After premising that 
“all Port Wine drinkers invariably hold up 
their glasses and look through them,” Our 
Wine Merchant, with great gallantry, re- 
marks :—“ All glasses, and particularly Port 
wine glasses, should be of large size, because 
ladies always ask for half-a-glass of wine, and 
it is unmannerly, except upon particular oc- 
-casions, to fill brimmers; therefore, if the 
glasses are too small, they are a tanta- 
lization, and give the idea of meanness and 
begrudging, and all glasses should be scrupu- 
lously clean and perfect, and without flaw or 
chip. In all wine-drinking three senses are 
gratified at once—the taste, the smell, and 
the sight—and they must all be provided for.” 
He dismisses Port wine, for which he mani- 
festly has himself a great relish, by observing, 
“Tt is always a useful and acceptable wine to 
most persons, and a glass of Port wine and a 
biscuit, taken regularly at mid-day, is a ca- 
pital thing for growing boys and girls delicate 
in health.” 

Or Suerry, Cuarrer IV., we learn that 
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wine;” that “it should be in or near the 
dinner-table, from the soup to the end of the 
entertainment ;” that “it is proper to be 
served occasionally at all evening parties, at 
balls, and invariably at suppers; while two 
glasses of Sherry in a tumbler of pure cold 
water, with or without a little sugar, is, either 
for sight or taste, one of the most beautiful 
things in the world.” Our Wine Merchant 
adds :—* East India Sherry is among the very 
best of wines, and should always form part of 
the wines at any entertainment.” On re- 
ference to page fifty-six of the Vade Mecum, we 
find an “old, dry, pale East India ” marked 
at from forty-eight to sixty shillings per dozen. 
Reasonable enough in all conscience. 

MapeirA, the rapid disappearance of which 
Our Wine Merchant deplores, supplies him 
with a comment, which also affords him am 
opportunity of shining as a linguist :—“‘ A 

ass of Madeira after the soup course at 

inner is really delicious, The French, who 
seldom drink (vins érangers) wines not of 
their own country, drink Madeira in this 
way, and occasionally during dinner ; and it 
is a magnificent wine, and particularly for 
persons of mature age.” 

We come now to the wine—Cuaprrer VI. 
—on which, or by means of which, all are 
eloquent. “Champagne” poetically exclaims 
our friend, “looks with Peacock’s eyes, and 
every eye a diamond.” We have nothing to 
find fault with in his account of this “ King 
of Wines,” as he calls it, but with respect to 
its treatment before it comes to table, must 
observe that Our Wine Merchant’s theory is 
better than his practice. “ Effervescing 
Champagne” he informs us, “will lose that 
quality if the bottles are stood on end, or 
placed upright ; and therefore they must be 
carefully piled, with the same sides down- 
wards as they have previously had, The best 
way is to keep all champagne in the case in 
which it arrives, with the proper side up, and 
taken out just before it is wanted.” 

We think, if our memory serves us, that 
when we peeped into the Emporium, we 
saw a few bottles of the “Peacock’s eye” 
standing in the reprehensible manner above 
described. Those, however, were probabl 
only samples, a mere waste of the wealt 
with which the cellars below were over- 
flowing. Did the reader ever hear of “ Cham- 
pagne Salad?” Here is Our Wine Mer- 
chant’s recipe for it. “They (the French) 
also make Champagne Salad, consisting of 
strawberries, raspberries, grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, morsels of melon or pine-apple, 
(or such of these as are at the dessert) placed 
in a bowl and covered thickly with pounded 
loaf-sugar, upon which is poured a bottle of 
champagne, and then some small globules of 
transparent ice are placed about in the Salad ;. 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing, 
and all the ladies like it.” Here is another 
of the uses of the “ Peacock’s eye :” “ Nothing 
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is more refreshing to sitters at a card-table, | add lemon juice and skins of lemon, and stir, 
than one or two glasses of champagne (with | now taste, and you will find this an agreable 
or without sponge-cake) served in the even-| drink, if properly mixed with sweet and acid ; 
ing.” We begin to fear that Our Wine | now pour in about one fourth of gin more, 
Merchant is rather a fast man. land stir again, set the mixture in front of 
Burcuypy—Cuarrer VIIL—is a theme! the fire, or put it on a hob, in a little time 
on which our author descants with rapture. | serve it hot in tumblers, and you will find a 
It is, he says, “the wine of princes. Bur-|toddy that everybody likes. If this toddy 
ndy smiles, hock winks, champagne laughs. | is made thus, and put to keep hot, witha 
There are many dreams in a bottle of Bur-| cover over the top, and served the last thing 
gundy!” In the first rank, and he is right | before guests leave on a cold night, it will be 
there, he places the “Romanée Conti ;” we | highly appreciated.” 
don’t mean to disparage Our Wine Mer-| But the best made toddy must fail if the 
chant’s Romanée, (marked at sixty shillings.| materials be not first-rate; and, therefore, 
Hear it, ye grocers and fruiterers!) but if|Our Wine Merchant concludes with this 
the reader really wants to know where the| word of caution and recommendation; “ But 
best is to be had, let him persuade Mr.| mind, the gin must be good—we keep none 





Bathe of the London Tavern, to produce a 
bottle of his Romanée the next time he dines 
at that first of all taverns; he will never 
ask for it anywhere else afterwards. Next 
in order comes Chambertin, “the pet tipple 
of Nap,” apropos of which we meet with this 
remark, “A bottle of Chambertin, a ragout 
a la Sardanapalus, and a lady causeur (query 
causeuse), are the best companions in France.” 

“Claret,” observes Our Wine Merchant, 
“is the wine of the gentle born,” and “to give 
a friend a bottle of claret (perfectly quiet and 
cool) is one of the most perfect marks of a 
gentleman.” We trust that this distinguishing 
characteristic will not be lost sight of when 
we send for a dozen or two at the Emporium. 
Our Wine Merchant revels in Claret. “It 
may be served at table from the commence- 
ment of the dinner, to the end of the enter- 
tainment ... No wine is so congenial to the 
human constitution. It is fashionable 
to drink it in large glasses, and often in large 
quantities” (an eye to the main chance here) 
—and the course advised is “to serve it out 
fresh from the cellar, and drink it out of the 
black bottle.” 

But we fear, in our admiration of the 
Vade Mecum, that we may be carried too 
far. We shall, therefore, say nothing about 
Hock, “ which keeps off the doctor,” or Her- 
mitage, which Our Wine Merchant says is 
“Church wine in name, in strength, and in 
paternity ;” neither shall we dwell upon the 
rest of the contents of “ One of our five guinea 
hampers,” but descend at once to homely 
“ British gin.” Very commendably objecting 
to the frightful abuse of this spirit among the 
lower alee who never drink it pure, Our 
Wine Merchant thinks it is “a good familiar 
creature, if well used,” and furnishes us with 
the following receipt for converting it into 
toddy. “In making gin toddy, mind that 
the water boils—have an iron-stone China 
jug, pour in a little boiling water first, and 


but that made by So-and-So, and we serve it 

lin two gallons, (twelve bottles) to our cus- 
tomers, pure and unadulterated, as it comes 
from their distillery, and one bottle of our 
gin will be equal in strength to one and a 
half bottles of the retail shops, and infinitely 
more pure.” 

And so, with our earnest wish that the 
carboy and the truck may have plenty to do 
as the season of festivity draws near, we 
shake hands with Our Wine Merchant, and 
ishut up his Vade Mecum. 


AN UGLY NURSLING. 


GRuvEL, if you please, Mrs. Rummer, for my 
‘nursling. I have picked up a Catarrh in the 
streets, and brought it home with me to be 
nursed ; a very ugly nursling, certainly. At 
|this time of the year there is a catarrh, or a 
cold, or whatever you please to call it, now 
in one shape now in another, lying heavily on 
the breast of many a woman and man, who 
is compelled to stop at home and nurse it. 
We must feed it upon gruel, Mrs, Rummer, 
keep it indoors, and let it have plenty of 
sleep in a warm bed—that is the way to kill 
it. There is a shorter way of killing it which 
I think cruel, and that is by depriving it of 
drink. An ugly catarrh, you see, is not like 
a pretty baby, though you do perhaps feed 
both with gruel; you nurse one in order to 
destroy it, and the other in order to keep it 
safe and sound. 

Put a little brandy in the gruel, Mrs. Rum- 
mer—it may do me no good, but it will take 
away from the sloppiness ; and while you stir 
within the saucepan, faithful housekeeper, to 
make your brewing thick and slab, I'll ease 
my mind—as fidgetty old gentlemen like well 
to do—by talking to you freely on the subject 
of my ailment. 

Mucous membrane, Madam, is the sufferer 
on these occasions. We are lined with skin 








rinse and warm the jug, then put in first as| outside and with mucous membrane inside, 
much loaf sugar as you may require, pour on|as perhaps you know. The two join at the 
it about half a pint of bdiling water, well stir | nose and lips, There is mucous membrane in 
with a spoon, so as to make a syrup, then} the nostril, which runs up to a little cavern 
pour as much more boiling water as you|in the bone at the root of the nose—I shall 
require to have toddy, mix again, and now! have that blockaded to-morrow, and a pretty 
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headache I expect with it—and runs down 
to the throat and joins the mucous mem- 
brane that has lined the mouth, and they run 
together down the windpipe to line all the 
air- passages within the lungs, and down the 
gullet to line the stomach and the channel 
thence. Now, because I have chilled my 
skin, the mucous membrane is to suffer for it. 
First, it gets dry and red—it swells and 
causes me to feel, as you are used to say, 
“stuffed up.” Next, a discharge will begin ; 
and I shall consider myself fortunate if the 
catarrh in the nose does not run down into 
the lungs, and make me cough and wheeze, 
give me a touch, in fact, of bronchitis. In my 
case, whatever else it may do, it always runs 
down by the other road into my stomach, 
and destroys my relish of my victuals. My 
friend Whelks, who is an odd fellow, gene- | 
rally catches a cold wrong side upwards. 
Whenever he eats anything that plagues the 
membrane in his stomach, that establishes a 
rebellion along the whole line, up into the 
nose and down into the lungs, so that he 
catches cold over his dinner, when he eats | 
what would give you or me only a touch of 
heartburn. 

You, Mrs. Rummer, being an experienced | 
nurse, know very well how a cold like mine | 
should be treated. It should be fed with | 
spoon meat, kept in a warm room, and made | 
to perspire at night. After all fever has de-| 





parted, if the nursling should still linger in | 


existence, you would suggest choking it with a | 
rump-steak and a pint of port. A good dinner | 
and an extra glass of wine, will make me, as 
I have often heard you say on such occasions, 
afree man. You are quite right. That is 
the sensible, old-fashioned, efficient way of | 
nursing a catarrh, which I commend to all 
who can afford to stay at home. For, you 
see, spoon meat and warm rooms only make | 
matters worse, if one is obliged to go to and 
from them to one’s daily business, through all 
manner of cold or damp, or among all manner 
of draughts. , 

If I were a business man, or had to spend 
much of my day behind the counter in a 
draughty shop, I would certainly not treat my- 
self in this way. In that case I would try the 
barbarous but effective method first suggested 
by Dr. C. J. B. Williams, who advises, when you 
catch cold, to baulk it at once. Cut away the 
ground from under it. Let it have nothing to 
goupon. Of course there cannot be a discharge 
of fluid into the nose and lungs, unless such 
fluid is first drawn from the blood; and the 
blood again has to get it from the food, Let 
all your food, therefore, be solid. Do not drink 
a drop of anything. What follows? The 
blood has a great many pulls upon its re- 
sources, for all the natural and necessary 
processes and secretions in the body; such 
demands must be met, and the result is, that 
when the nose and lungs attempt to over- 
draw their small account upon its bank for 
mucus due, it is obliged to refuse. payment. 
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I couldn’t myself go without my coffee and 
my tea; but when you next find that a cold 
is coming, Mrs. Rummer, you, if you like, may 
try the plan, and I believe you will find that 
if you lose no time in beginning, forty-eight 
hours of total abstinence from liquids of all 
sorts will killa cold entirely. Now, a man 
who tries this remedy may go out into the 
air, and the more the better. For the more 
he walks and creates exhalations from the 
skin, the more he robs his blood of water and 
the more thoroughly he breaks the bank on 
which the nose and throat and lungs rely for 
the means of making themselves troublesome. 

Mrs. Rummer, I have observed that when 
you have a cold in the nose, you yourself are 
always in the habit of calling it the Influenza. 
No doubt, Mrs. Rummer, the influenza is a 
catarrh ; but then it is an epidemic catarrh, 
and it is by no means always prevailing. It 


| has raged only about ascore of times during 


the last three centuries ; and after each visi- 


tation, for some years individuals have re- 


mained subject to isolated attacks, but that is 
all. It is an epidemic, and a very strange 


jone. It is produced by some subtle influence 


in the air; and the Italians therefore called 
the whole disease the Influence, or Influenza. 
The French call it the grippe. The old 
doctors called it catarrh by contagion. Cer- 
tainly it is contagious ; but that is not. all. 
True influenza not only includes in one com- 
plaint the whole run of catarrh, with a more 
than usual tenderness about the eyes, but it 
is accompanied with an enormous depression 
of the spirits and the vital energies. You can 
no more mistake the depression of influenza 
for the depression of a cold, than you can 
mistake a well for a worm-hole. 

The disease runs its course rapidly—a pre- 
viously healthy man is convalescent in a 
week, but remains debilitated. A sickly man, 


|or an old man, it will often pull down to the 


grave. The influenza of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven was practically more fatal 
than cholera ; though not so apparently. Many 
more died of it than die during a season of 
cholera, but then the numbers attacked are 
incomparably greater. Influenza will seize at 
once half the population in a town; and if 
they all get well again except one in a thou- 
sand strong men, and a certain number of 
the weakly, the mortality may still be very 
alarming—greater than is caused by cholera, 
which attacks only a few of us, but destroys 
one of every two or three on whom it seizes. 
There is no mistaking the existence of the 
mysterious influence which causes this dis- 
ease. In the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three it visited us. On the third of 
April in that year, the day of its arrival, a 
ship, the Stag, was coming up the Channel, 
and at two o’clock arrived off Berry Head, 
all on board well. There was an easterly 
wind blowing from the land, and in half an 
hour forty of the men were smitten with 
influenza ; by six o'clock, sixty were on the 
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sick list with it; by two o’clock on the suc- 
ceeding day, there were one hundred and 
sixty men laid up. On the same third of April 
the disease appeared in London, and on the 
evening of that day the regiment on duty at 
Portsmouth went to bed all well ; but, on the 
next morning, there were not soldiers enough 
able to get up and do garrison duty. The 
influence was upon them. 

What this influence is, no man can tell 
with certainty. Influenza has more than once 
in a curious way preceded cholera, and it is 
supposed—incorrectly perhaps—to travel as 
cholera does, in a given direction without 
being governed by the wind. It issaid then to 
be connected with the magnetic currents of the 
earth. It is said also to depend on the elec- 
trical condition of the air, which becomes 
negatively electric, or which causes an accu- 
mulation of electricity in human _ bodies. 
Many of the recorded epidemics of this kind 
have been associated with the appearance of 
peculiar dry thick fogs. Negatively electric 
clouds have been observed before an epidemic 
has set in, and thunderstorms. Meat sent u 
at the tail of a kite has come down putrid. 
The influence has been ascribed also to the 
development under certain conditions of vast 
clouds of vegetable germs or animalcules, 
smaller than the microscopists can detect, as 
it is certain that there must exist by myriads 
forms of life too minute even for detection by 
the best of lenses. A certain animalcule or 
a certain fungus coming in contact with the 
air passages may be the cause of the peculiar 
irritation, and its germs carried about by a 
person who has been among them may be 
communicated by him—through contact, or 
contagion—to his neighbours. So we may 
explain the certain fact, that a man coming 
by railway from -a town in which there is 
influenza, not being himself sick, may give 
the sickness to the friends with whom he 
stays, in a town not otherwise infected. 

But of all colds or catarrhs the oddest is 
that caused by hay, called the hay asthma. 
Happily we are not all apt to catch it. Only 
a few people, and they, to a marvellous de- 
gree, are sensitive to an influence proceeding 
from fresh hay, which begets all the symp- 
toms of a severe cold, excessive itching and 
pinching over the whole mucous membrane, 
sneezing, running at the nose, cough, difficulty 
of breathing, and so forth, It will affect 
people not in an ordinary way liable to catch 
cold, will affect them only in the hay season, 
and then only if they go near ripe grass or 
new hay. Such people, if they can afford it, 
fly the country at that time of year, and live 
in town, or upon some barren stretch of 
coast ; there they are safe. A lady liable to 
suffer from this influence one day was attacked 
suddenly at tea-time, some time after the hay 
harvest. Her children had come in to tea 
out of a barn full of new hay, in which they 
had been playing. The same lady used to go 
to Harwich during the hay-making season, 
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and one day, while walking on the shore there, 
she was suddenly attacked. Next morning 
she discovered that there was some hay being 
made on the top of a cliff, at the time when 
she was walking under it. In another year, 
she was visiting at another place after the 
hay season, and was suddenly attacked in her 
bed-room with the catarrh. It turned out 
that a large haystack had been since early 
morning in course of removal from a field at 
a great distance to a yard close by the house, 

Dr. Watson, who is my instructor about ali 
these things, was called to see the wife of a 
stable-keeper near Regent Street. He found 
her with a crying cold, alarming difficulty of 
breathing, and loud wheezing. Such symp- 
toms having come on some days before, her 
husband had proposed to drive her in a gig 
to Islington to see a doctor. They accordingly 
had set out, but before they got from Regent 
Street to Islington the woman suddenly 
became quite well. She had then spent one 
or two quiet days and easy nights with some 
friends in the City, but directly after she came 
home the old symptoms returned upon her, 
There was a strong smell of hay in the house, 
and the husband stated that his lofts had 
lately been filled with a number of fresh 
trusses, which were more than usually scented, 
It appeared, also, that his wife was always 
worse at night when the house was shut up, 
and better in the morning when the windows 
were all opened and the air blewin. Change 
of dwelling was advised. The woman re- 
moved to a house a hundred yards off, and 
got well immediately. Then she went inte 
the country till the scented hay was all used 
up. A drier stock having been laid in she 
returned, and suffered no more than slight 
cough and difficulty of breathing, which did 
not distress her. Whatever be the precise 
way in which fresh hay exerts its influence, 
it appears to be that particular grass which 
gives to the hay its scent—called by the 
botanists the anthoxanthum odoratum—which 
is the source of this extremely curious dis 
order. 

Now, I am not going on to talk about old 
coughs, or old men’s and old women’s coughs, 
because Iam an oldish man and you are am 
oldish woman, Mrs. Rummer, and we must 
not frighten one another. We must nurse 
carefully what ugly colds we get, and make 
anend of them. Fill me the footpan with 
hot water, and dish up the gruel. 


Now Ready, Price Threepence, Stamped, Fourpenee, 
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